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TLc  Watliiugton  correspondent  of  the  Joaraal 
tclejjrapbti  au  loUows; 

The  rrepideiit  Bif,'ued  the  Tariff  bill  this  morning;. 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  ride  iu  a  carriave  drawu  by  two 
hor^et,  in  the  JiiBuj:urttlii)n  prouesoiou,  and  will  be 
aixoujpaiiiid  by  Mi.  Uucbauau.  The  Preitiduiitial 
carriage  will  be  preceded  by  a  oar  beariu;^  the  Amer- 
icttu  llaj;,  and  cuntuiuiug  tnirty-loor  girls,  represent- 
ing the  inirty-lour  tilates. 

The  NalJonal  InttlliKencer  ol  this  moruinji;  urijes 
the  Lincoln  Admiuibtraliou  not  to  adopt  ooerciou  as 
a  cure  lor  the  evils  of  disunion,  declaring  that  it 
will  encounter  eo  much  opposition  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Ittpublicau  party,  as  to  render  it  Inefflcient. 
This  is  understood  to  be  the  opi|uun  of  Mr.  Corwin 
and  other  ooutiervatives. 

I'rcsident  Lincoln  submitted  the  draft  of  his  inau- 
gural last  ni>;ht  to  those  who  have  accept«d  iuvita- 
flons  to  become  members  of  Ilia  Cabinet.  It  is  said 
to  be  concise,  making  leas  than  two  columns  iu  the 
National  Inlellixencer  and  reviewB  tUa  state  of  the 
country  in  general  terms. 

It  positively  assert*  the  determination  of  the  new 
Administration  to  execute  the  laws  iu  such  language 
as  shows  that  the  forts  will  not  be  surreudared,  and 
that  duties  will  be  collected. 

Mr.  Cameron's  Iriends  urged  him  not  to  accept  the 
appointment  ot  Secretary  of  War,  wbioh  is  the  posi- 
tion tiually  a»si»;ned  to  him,  declaring  that  I'enn- 
sylvania  has  Ittboied  hard  for  tUe  present  tariff  and 
that  it  should  not  tli'st  be  administered  by  a  Demo- 
cratic representative  of  New  York  interests.  Not- 
withstanding tbes€  complainta,  Mr.  Chase  will  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Monj^omery  Blair 
probably  Postmaster  General.       ^-  /       .^      . 

^i^^rt./ 


BOSTON 


ADy 


The   New  York  Herald 
March  3,    I86I 

THS  DICOMDIQ  APltnrTRTRATinM 

THU  CABINET  OF  MR.  LINCOLN  OOiCPUBTED. 

Th«  CabiQtt  Ttiatjon  tjut  al  lut  comv  to  aa  end,  lo  Uie 
8re»»  r«iMr  of  »u  ooncariieJ.  lliig  moriuij  Mr.  Guneroo 
gut  uvcr  tua  B<jueimu(iiii«s.  and  «i^'aifl«J  Ui»  re4dUM!«»  W 
l»ryo,  «tMa  11  at  ouce  t>«c«in«  •ulLUxl  tti»t  itemrd, 
i*»t*«,  KBiilh,  Ctuvse,  CAmeruc,  Hi;.ir  ^^^  WeUo*  would 
aaDBUt«te  itiejxriMiNcl  U'  iLeOtbuitil.  A  deAfilte  »iidl«o- 
Bienl  0/  dep»rtkj«nu  u>  Uio  lul  two  wu  puetpon«U,  owln« 
*i  U»«  *b«ecct>  of  it/.  »cU'-8  Hia  arrnul  Lbb  evemag, 
liy  »pecthl  traJi  from  B».tiiii>..r«,  lo  c<jaip»iiy  miUi  Goorg* 
BlU8,  Jr.,  oi  \«w  York  K.  S.  OoTuijiod,  («■  Ooonectr  I, 
•Dd  Li.  a.  It.  l'»u^e<^,  of  .\uw  Jeraoy ,  acJ  t.he  Irreprasril 
bie  w.  i.  \\ood,enH(le<l  ito  in-oidam  iket  to  ckwo  up 

■muesli. 
I1.6  CibUiet  t^w   Btaodi,  aoLBiltly  «od  po«aJvcly,ad 

JUllOMU. — 

.Secr.uryuf  8ute Wni   U.  dew»rJ,of  New  York 

SecrtUu-y  or  ItoTru^u/j.  .Nilmon  1'.  Uiasti,  oT  uhw. 
Becfut«ry  of  the  Latei  i.r.  .Gd«b  a  timllh,  of  laduna, 

Sstoj-B^jtrj-  of  War i:u;aa  Ckausroji,  of  Vu. 

StcrcUry  wf  iLo  N.tvy . .    .  Wcuigimery  bJt.r,of  Md- 

f^lmtsier  (jpuorni LliM-oo  Wellei,  uf  (X>aL 

.AUofouy    i,e£.r;4l ,  .  Kaw.u-d  lUlta,  of  ilisiouri. 

Ti.i.B  ite  fibxti  sqjaubic,  ucpuxiiJad  m  iut«u»iiy  in 
the  uM^.i  cf  llio  country  ,  ui  UrtuUiaiod.  TLo  luadors  of 
«ii  f«.i  >.ui  aid  |^.-hr<  iJiai  dirucuy  inj  main^otly  en 
Ba«:i-J  ui  tUo  Binigjj.c  art)  all  Uakun:  a  docp  bn-ath. 

».w,  however,  heliete  itut  tto  coiuplollou  of  tbe 
C^iLei  w.l]  be  the  Lul  uf  Lbo  Lrunblua  in  coiineclion  witii 
:l.  ILo  »in^o«t  un  versal  linprtmiioB  .8  that  .Li  elljclency 
WiU  0«ij»raJyi«d  by  an  jitvruaj  coaleiitioD,  ci;mx;U.h1  lo 
kr«ak  out  an  tvoo  an  executive  act3,  bevu-xg 
■pcD  tlU)  Ew-eM  un  iiueetiOn,  wiU  be  reiiu  n-.l, 
nbd  yi«  d'BtnbutioB  of  ue  cpol'ji  amoug  ti,e 
Uct-ou  repreeeatel  by  ihe  meiaoerg  commcux'il. 
The  coo,po«llon  of  liio  CabiLel  v.rlually  havra  tju 
South  without  rtp.-ofcctjit.on.  Jjr.  HU.r'a  weU  kBown 
rtdAAaam  and  C'  crcivu  propeoaititai  wlU  render  him  more 
obnoVHi*  to  th»  bort^ur  t^t*ti>e  than  a  Northerner.  Tln> 
Actt  feciwcen  Blur  lUid  Witter  Davia  waa  very  cJo»e  and 
uoliy  eo6i««t.jl,  bLt  atoup  dtnunn  waeachtevad  today  la 
favor  of  lUair  by  Ihc  arrival  of  a  dekgation  of  about  forty 
iUiylanders.  iLCludlng  aU  tto  repubUaaa  electora  of  the 
Waw.  The  dek^atloi,  waited  on  Mr.  1  oacolo ,  aud  a  for. 
•  liL.dab)«  and  formal  Qei  Larat.on  kos  maiJe  Umi  Blair,  and 
kot  littMs,  y.kt  thu  irje  reprtsiiiia-uva  repubhcia  of  the 
auie.  The  rtprcenialioaB  made  to  Ui.  Lmcoln  about 
I>av.a,thr<S».gli  Uie  chaiiman  of  Lbe  delegation,  Mr.  Cork- 
rail,  were  lo  the  effect  that  if  Mr.  Davia  abould  be 
•ekctcd  te  a.  Oibinel  councillor,  it  would  revive  Ube 
^urit  of  'plug  ugljum"  m  Baltimore,  and  dwtroy 
tereTsr  the  republican  movement.  In  the  State  Mr 
LlaccLc  oc  Ibid  tuunped  Ll8  foot  and  decUred  Itial  bl« 
BiUid  WM  now  made  up,  and  that  he  would  not  be  f'.rUier 
tnlhieLced  by  the  p*ople  wto  were  endeavoring  to  force 
I»via '.liio  hiaCioiofct.  Hut  Wjitor  Dktis  hau  a  itr.jug 
poajlion  m  Mr  1  mcxiln's  re^jard,  neverlheieiB,  and  wlU 
io^oHfut  beaOertd  iome  hooorable  pUoe. 

The  esaservatjve  element  wat  fully  aiouied,  and  made 
a  Mat  deeix  rate  ellort  today  agalnil  Ihe  appointment  of 
•ov.  Ck«M  to  a  pUce  la  Mr.  Lincoln'a  Ckblnet,  but  with 
•Qt  Buccea.  The  border  State  men,  South  and  North 
made  a  powerful  appeal  lo  Prceldt  nt  Lincoln  not  to  ap- 
po.ni  him.  Ibaie'ii  viewe.lhey  say,  upon  the  •nbjo<-t  of 
aJavtry,  me  tn  rad.cal  as  SuiLner  n,  and  the  ttoiithern 
Biatea  Will  rej«rd  t  Ji  apioinlment  a«  a  atclarailon  of 
war.  Several  conaervulive  V.rgiuiaus  oalled  upou  I»ro- 
»i4ect  Lincoln  to  day  and  -[.pealed  lo  him  not  to  app.>iot 
C^»«*«.  Already,  they  InXormed  him,  the  border  tlave 
«JU»««  were  undecided  ui  to  what  a.ur»e  ihoy  would  pur 
■ne.  li  they  oculd  bo  aMurcd  that  hi«  Cabinet  would  be 
oucaervaiivo,  it  would  u.id  them  in  making  a  stand  agaUui 
Uke  Mci.B8lon.gt8,  but  il  not,  then  the  border  alavu  Blatoo 
would  be  uniVtU,  and  would  join  the  ci..lton  Su'ca  In  lean 
than  BUly  days.  Prei.diH  l.iucolu  api<arod  fully  n- 
treMel  w:tb  tlie  imporlanci;  ■>(  tbe  bu;:gcpi;oLii,  bit  ,avc 
UMan  LO  latjjiAlii>n  ai  to  the  course  he  intended  ij 
purtue. 

The  New  iork  free  K•lul<•r^,  beaded  by  George  Opdykc, 
arc  111  b.gb  (tloe  over  lue  bulcobh  of  Chuae,  fur  whom 
lii«;y  Uboroi  lo  liiLhl-.liy  all  wini«r.  They  oons.drr 
lAeaiaelvta  fuiiy  conBoL.d  for  the  pauago  oi  i^e  iariK 
biU.  A  ciaib  of  the  free  trade  and  protective  Inlereau 
la  the  Cabinet  la  aure  to  come  in  due  <ieasoo. 


I  Lave  It  from  good  authority  that  both  Uilmer  und 
Etl.erldgc  could  have  gone  Into  the  Cabinet  hod  they  not 
J»iiu.ri.d  pcaitive  iL-^uranctB  a.s  to  Itiu  policy  of  the  ad 
Bilni.'Uali'>n  in  rufcrinco  lo  boulhcru  uuuti'rs.  Tlio«i' 
Ihey  d(.u^Jidod  Uj  ordur  tiut  lu  ruu  lUo  nak  of  au  cart/ 
ii:aigcatiaB,  but  ould  iwt  obudn  ttMm. 

Dunog  Ibo  ictire  citlenl  (or  tho  Cabinet,  Jlr  Lincoln 
tbowid  mtioh  mo.-e  co"lnefS  and  difrri^llon  than  llius.^ 
tiuii  endeavored  lo  inliuiui  e  bia  aeiiuu.  yul  the  rceiilt 
khowH  that  ibclr  denioni>Vralioij8  Were, alter  all,  nut  with 
out  elTi'Ct. 

Col.  Wiiuii  H.U  L.moc,  of  lllinou.  Una  been  otlcred  tbe 
pOBit.on  of  I'rivate  decrotary  to  the  Trekideai  elect,  and 
K  u/geil  loac:Pt>t  It  by  nuarly  allof  Mr.  Lincoln's frlendu. 
ILa  eiiiint'ul  qualitlcatlou  for  that  im|iortiint  i>o«ill<>o,and 
hiu  warm  attaehmant  u  Mr  Lincoln,  rcudui  bi8acc.pl 
aii.e  cspucially  dci^irablu  to  iLiau.  ^bKlld  lie  decline,  he 
wUl  undoubtediy  bo  made  beuretary  to  u  Umt  clase 
lorcigu  mUfloo. 

\Va-iii>ii.i.i.v,  Mircb  2,  Li6L 
Mr  Lincoln  Is  a  GibrnUar,  and  the  ttrriUc  wavee  of  jjo 
liUCi*uB  <  •oibot  uio\  u  h.ni.  Tbe  I'abir.i-t  orlgiaally  pub- 
lished m  the  U«RAi-ii.  and  rep<^ated  yiyUrday  and  to-day, 
la  the  Cubinei  ol  .\bratiam  L.uc^.l.  F.very  cil  >rt  baa 
been  ma4«  by  oppog.ug  intcreata  to  tlirOA  Hlair  aodCUaiu 
and  Dunerun  out,  but  to-day  ban  seitled  tbe  matter 
Tboec  gettllemen  have  BLCvptcd  the  pLaoea  asaigurd  to 
Ihem. 

Tho  lnt«ri«r  Departmrnt  wa8  oflered  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
but  ho  ilecliAad  It.  Tbe  War  HcparUuent  wan  then  oQer 
ed  bum,  which,  after  consultation  with  his  frlenus,  he  de  | 
vided  to  accept.  Ur  Cameron  baa  been  severely  and  un- 
junly  pureued,  and  Ur.  Lincoln  I8  bigbly  complimeLlod  i 
for  rtKlaling  all  oppoaitiou  and  rutaining  Mr  Cameron  lu 
hla  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Chaao  nuB  also  hotly  punued,  but  Ur.  Lincoln  baa 
reaiated  Uln  opponunis,  uud  made  a  CabiDet  lor  hiiiiuelL 

Thia  evening  Mr.  Lmoolo  dined  niib  tlie  Itrumeu  Uiuiu 
ter.  Ik-twecn  Line  and  ten  lu  tbu  evening  Ure.  I.Hioohi 
received  a  few  of  bcr  I'ricuda,  but  the  crowd  wa^  bu 
peal  llial  il  »as  irr.poB-'Ible  to  open  tbe  I'rei.ideitial  re 
ceiilior.  rcimft  to  all  wliu  j  aid  their  reipeets. 


wUhihe8uooe»oru,OovenK.CbM^,  ^^  ^  ^ 

a^lor.aUolwbwnarenowhere.ar.   U,   ^Llu^  ^^. 
«Bta.    I,.M»1««  i,  MJd  tohM,  tU  b«.t  op«U»r 


NEW 


THE    OOEBCIYE    POLICY    OF    THII 
ADMiNISTaATlON. 

_.  Wiwiosujufl    March  2,  1661. 

tJrr^T,!"  '^  "^  littLfiUth,  la  Pn-wentlai  circle., 
that  the  bouUiern  dimculllea  can  be  .atlafaolorUy  a4ju8tod 

tbe'  Tl  o  t  'k"'"""'^  '''«  borderiUave  JTwIthiu 
be  Union  u  thought  to  be  aligbt.  In  the  face  of  tho 
laipca^.bUity  of  acceding  to  their  demands 

Mr  7i'Mr  "IT"'""''  "*'  ""•  K'^'»'  oonvlclioa  of 
Mr^  Unuiln  s  Habitual  ailnoui  advl«,rB  .«,  that  attempts 
U3r  ^urcohort.uniU,rwlll  bo  made,  and  orders  t.> 
have  the  revenuoe  collected  by  the  Uulf  8<,u*droo  l«ued 
•w/y  after  the  liiauguralwu.  •i— «™o  laeueo , 

PROORAMME  OF  THE  llJAUQURATiOW. 

THE    JNAlHiUKATION     OK    ABRAHAM    I  IN 
COLN  AS  WXTEENTU  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ONJTED  STATES. 

W.inm.suro.v,  Fob.  28,  IDOL 
The   folium injf   b,    the   programme  of   procoeY  ^  ou 
Monday    the  4th  March  next,  for  the  limuguration  of  Pro- 

Bide.,  1,  111  olu.  a*  arranged  u^der  the  supervision  of  Ibu 
Chief  Marshal,  Colonel  U.  B.  I  rcnch  — 


MR.  LINCOLN'.S  INAUGURAL  ADOIil-oS. 

Tut  luargiiral  will  rer.  ive  the  llnUIUug  totubeo  Ibu 
tvii.irg  ajid  to  mrrroH  moruio^-,  aud  will  be  lu  typo 
early  Ob  Mctday  Diorniuu  li»>ll  be  hrief,  but  to  tlio 
poiut,  and    cot '|u  te    UU  iino    aa>l  a  bill'   eulumns  of  the 

Hue' 10. 

Itw  t-tuoral  ti'no  v»ill  l.i-  ooncillitory ,  bu;.  oa  aimoutiretl 
thrie  kluja  Biuce,  lb'    rif  hi  and  duty    of  the   L-'ivorntneut 

10  eiilor' 0  Ibe  ffdaial  lii«R  will  bo  u«aerted,aDd  uuihini; 
10  the  wi.jr  of  ci'UCi  «<.]or.B  vombsafed.  beyond  an  oii.lorni' 
■lent  of  the  propesed  cjII  of  a  inlioiuil  C'L  (Cn'.lon. 

The  altitude  of  Mr  tniward  in  ibo  Senate,  in  releretice 
to  >'r.  <'"rwln'ii  amcDdmi  nl,  WM  aiBiimed  in  accordauc.i 
with  il.is 

'Ihf  ^^  iilai '.e  uf  an'  i  oiii-ile  pjlitieil  Inad'-ro.aud  rival 
aapirai.H  >o  thrt  I'''  uli  u.-)  eiioeavorinj;,  during  thu  l.isl 
few  d-.yc  lo  impre^ti  J.fi  r.-puhlii-iii  rru.>idoiit  with  their 
\  i>-wB  on  th«  N/iilh-r.4  4  .f     ,  r.i,  v,\ii  stririge  eujugb,  but 

11  laeertalii  'liat  Iheir  mi^,- ^iiuub  «  ill  no',  be  eugraltod 
up  <Q  tUfl  lu.ii'^iirai. 

IbM  towi,  lo  lil.ej  with  ruiiiiMB    uIkIiU    tUo  i  liar.iel"r  of 

the  lLblit,urui.  (lid  AUe  l^  (.OltlOg  li:t,  Ci'lirago  up,  au  I 
hegiuB  10  Bboh  Miilii-  of  tho  J.ieLcoIil.'L  gnl  wliicli  hat 
bt'eii  «M nhuii  l'>  bim,  and  h.n  i.ui  ;gur,u  will  ludiuiir)  a 
policy,  liiui  ami  j.i  eoueiil.il'iry,  that  mvy  CJOiaiiud 
the  atleutiod  of  the  tctiie  eu  .ulry,  and,  if  nut  alio 
geiher  tio  late,  lUierpo-'.  uu  ob.-'lHcl.i  to  the  furthur 
rpretd  of  tbe  eiccfiuon  ttiii  uiFnt  \  ir^-iuut  Iji  no*  ihe 
priie.     WiU  be  Icao  it  f 

\\  A^iii\,.T.j.v,  Murcb  2,  IKdL 
Mr.  l.tneulii   hat  ce'Dclud^d    bit    uieesaiie,  aud  will   ei 

proa  liimi-elf  lu  moet  |>eiiitivu  laogoa,  0.  Ue  believeii  il 
t-i  Ixt  the  duly  of  ibe  .  i,ih<>ril.e-i  lo  |>.i,  ,„»  and  bold  ibe 
luru,  iia.  y  yards  abd  arjeu<lk,  beluugiug    to    tbe    I'ultud 

£itatee,  and  will  so  oipreHH  Ijunrelf  in  bia  iiiuaaiigo. 

THE  NEW  YORK  Al'l'OLNTMKN'TS. 

W  ■■•HLiK.M.i,  Mircb  J,  ibtil. 
Whil0  the  C'OttMt  ranea  n^eT  the  Cabiuot  otUces,  the 
Utulta^li'*  *•■"  ^'^y  in  aocurmg  ibeir  puBudfr.  Ueorge 
«<pdjk*  baa  the  N««  Sork  d;!..  torsuip  if  bu  wu)li<«  it 
11  OOl,  Hirai. ■*  ^'■'"'5' •  "'  ''"  ibe  iucc<'»'<ful  man.  The 
canduUiKe  urt-  i-um'  ""•b  and  i.opeiul,  bul  Ibe  above  are 
Uk  c*.ty  narai*  u  "W  ''"  P''o«m«'ut. 

THE  OHIO  ONJILe''    .'^TAfLS   .-^K.VATOasun.. 

JVi-ii'».,i    V,  March  :;,  IML 
JTie  Ohio  i*luc!au§   «re     k'l'eiily    ljv)  ,ug    ib-jmseUeo 


'  1'"^  Ol'IiLR  OK  ViiockSaiO-. 

The  unitary  e.cort,  the  Comniaiider  or  v  i.h  ,,i  '""'"^ 
bl^  orders  of  deiall,  UUornimg  iLToU^L  r^^  """  f "" 
ai-d  viBituK  corps  at  what  pll-e  an  1  n".V"  u""" 
his  IJLO,  aiul  to  v^boiii  ibev  uu"t  ?ol,^     '  *""  ""^  '""^ 

rboL,::;;^'r;^,'^l:;!i'-::!:.:;':ir:^?'"'r'"^°- 

.'If...  and  HUi.e,  with  mur^^lB  on  th?*r^' ,1    "'h  '"r*?,""' 

Tho  .IciUiCMry. 
'Ibe  e^lerjjy. 
•  '".•eisii  Minieter* 
.,  „,  ,.,  '"'"•'orrB  hlploniai.nue 

Wmberatleii   Menibors  and   e..  i,«',„ber«  of  Cougrees 
and  ei^Ueaibe:r»  .u  lue  Cabinet         ^"^"^< 
The  IVr:.!  CougreBo. 
Heads  of  Bui  eauB. 
Ooveruortf  auu  ex  Coveinoin  uf  ^l«l..-  .■>,!  t 

OfUccra  and  .^'oM.ere  of  the  Rovolutlon  of  th„  War  of  l',L' 

..ater,'i::.ca,■.^^;rr.^;::^::;!!r^:;i:^X;n 

and  ,^  ber  ,*rlbrl  e.,„  I'n.ted  fitWes. 
,„  ,  ,     '^" '"■gani/ed  Civil  go>lolie'.N 

110  cMorB,v.heolnia«terB.nd«t,;den<Bwim,n  theDis-ra 

01    Co.uiiibu:;  C11II..U3  of  the   nutrlct  and  of  suitee 

-,.  fend  Terntores. 

Tbe  var  01.8  orKan;.ted  bodies  of  e.li/.om.    e,vil  and  ml, 

ini^rrbai'^j'c:^,"'^;;:^^^,^-::!^";:;^--''-^ 

I  them  proper  p,iBU:on.\^re.iy^eLLC';'  ^'Tu!": 
I   to  taking  iMieit.on  in  .he  roiumn  of  ^,!,""  '  P^P^*'*"/ 

an,!  .r^'l"^'?*""''  ""  ""  ^"""'^  '"  front  of  Ibo  Cltv   lUU 

.hoUr'.de''.;,;uJ'K\?  '*"'  '"•"■"f""'  "ill  r>'.overrc.m 
aven  ,  t...^  1  ►'.v  U-ui.laiia  avei.ue  to  I'onnByUania 
avenn.i    tb-n.  e  ,ilo.,g   l'euu*ylvaaia  avenue    and   m«   f.r 

hilt  mT  n^-  [  '•  "  * '"  '"»'''•  '^  ^  oounlermarch  ani 
hall  on  1   ■DiiBylvaii.a  nvon.o-    In  fr,j,ni  r.(   m„  li„nj      f^" 

oh.\»  i.r*^'  *"""•  '^«  rr«udenl'and  I1^ld«  , 
o^     t  will  tbeii  ,...  ret'.«iveu  mu.  the  hoe.  add  the    "lumu 

ro'L^riiVit^r""'  "«"''-<••  •"'i  .-ve.e.corting":::!" 

ration  aeeoru'i.g  to  Ui.  r  pl..a«.ire,  taklntr  careto  ^n^  e 

ihr.Tm^rireVtt^e'rij"^"'^^  -^  '^-"""^  ^> 

■Jhumlllttry,  tbe  tCMSoal.,  aaauilant  marsbal.  lead 
menu.'  i.r:.'"'"'"'    '°    '^*   "^ecutlon  of  lTL*a^^„' 

.«  si<iu  lea  the  iuau,-iTi.i,..u  cerenionie*  arc  coo,  ludod 
'd' "':"'"•; r?"!;  ""•  >"'"^'«.  «— l".v   marX:,'a^d 

-,',r  .,^""'\''''^"'"''>  "^^  ""»>«'•'•«»  dciit  and 
hiB  all.  udai.l«  to  tbe  Kjeiulive  MaL»,OD 

Ihe  M,i,.hal  in  Cblel  ban  Br.poin.e.l  aefollowmg  n.me! 

.^entlen.en  o,  inarBbaii.,  .«»,Mart  uiarib  lU.,   anu    aul-    lo 

a«i8^bin.    ,n    currj  Ing    out    the     arrang.  menu   of    'lUo 

VAli-ILAl.l 

I    J.ey.,ni.B,  l*»i«c;ephaoe 

•■lurgeh.  I'l.,r.(,  A1:,«H..^    ' 

Jaiiie.su     m.„...,  .s.  .V  WcKim,' 

W.  hrz>/^...v..^ki,  ^v„„,,  KeuBliw, 

•,'.","  ^  'I".*'-,  Ccl   Jolina.  Keye«  I 

IV  il-iaiii  .Miiii*on,  I 

I 


W   S.  fc'uuinijion,  N.  J 
UM^,or  AUiirti.u  Wo.Oi,  N.  Y. 
1).  U.  (iwKU  HI,  N.  C 
Juavpb  K    HiUK,  Ohio 
l><<:ior  Tbompnuu,  Orugoa. 

llkl'iK  ArlaiZLi,  l'l)alA«ytviu]i». 

i:.  J.  .Nitililli^'ulo,  H    i. 

IJ ,.l.r^,  ,  r»,.,. 

iioitig*  iHuprntMu.  Voraaaal. 
U«W|i«  Hy*.  Virgtulk. 
(rto.  1.  E  W»bl),  Win 
HtQry  A    WubMicr     W   T 
Oi)l.  Na.Ui.  V    .luotB,  b.  T. 
lion  3.  U  Ubarl   N.  T   . 

■  AKHIIAIM. 
I  HMO  'JUJtuU. 

V.  I'uliui. 

A.  lluvuil 

B.  V.  ^l.lhoga. 
T    K.  Br.  va. 

JoUU  J'uTftolia. 

B.  Kru.Kiui  (luy 
Jotui  AleiACtler. 
Juho  IL  Ki><uiDg. 
*>«<>r|jeb.  KraO 
Tbofum  WeavM' 
)ilicti«cl  Huuiiller. 
<;.  M.  Kvym. 

«l.   MttTHb. 

H.  ;    Kuig 
Uiwia  fuker. 
AkiiUKlcr  ('l«mrots. 
William  tieadiey. 
/..  C.  Bubhu.1. 
Ilr.  N.  H.  Lincoln. 
l>r.  W   K  Wftlara. 
.loliu  T  Uein«uU. 
K  H  Wbii*. 
7.  K.cUuM8. 
Jacob  B4.«low. 
Daniel  Bruea. 

A.  KdHOD. 
U    W   Uarretl. 
.lubn  IL  Wme. 
Anxw  Sunt. 

B.  t    Wtlklup. 
M    M.  Ward. 
W.  B.  Williams. 
JiMvfib  Uey8«. 
I.UUUI  llak«r. 
.S  J.  Boweui 
WillliLm  J.  Uurtat(ti. 


^^*^lf^A\^  wau.-ilvi.-i.  iLU-Kafc^* 

J.UI-ll  8  1.  H-Oaritl.   t'ODL'. 

Ulcluird  ( 1  'Dii V.  <^|. 
I  J.  <iimibLiiu,  Ikliwiirt'. 

JoUb  W.I.  UL,    llllLulil. 

\V.  »;.  r.  II  n,  iD.liuca 
Hi'Liy  H.  .loUOIDgH,  I  IWU 
Hocry  I.  .Idumh,  K,iui>aa. 

Alt  ^.   Sli  i-.l,   h<  Uli.l  k) 
CttB.UOl    ]•      IITUAU,    MUII.1' 

UmorfO  N.  OoaJs,  tiMrylmua. 

Major  Co  K<Jt:<'n«.  Miae. 
Cot.  Cbas    li.ckry.  lllcb. 
W.  S.  K.iK,  \i  hi,  ^i. 
Tboa.  .1.  i'^i  1  If  o.  Uu.AJurl. 
GfD.  J.  C.  AUl.ilt,  N.  II 

Martin  Burl). 
Woodfurd  .'Mone. 
J<-t>.  Miuc'f.. 
Job  W    Aoguii. 
.1    K   llvJ((i!<n. 
Jumt'H  l.ycch 
(  lorge  IC.  Wlibou, 
lltLr/  M.  Kii.(;bl 
U.  .V.  ihu-tieli 
A.  C-  KichiirtiH. 
Kdmond  Klag({. 
J.  L.  HfLHliiirir. 
J.  il    Liicaa. 
A.  VI.  Hclcber. 
Fran  :ti)  U.  I-  reoch. 
Janieti  Keilcy. 
J.  K   Brundi. 
Hblneaii  U.  TompkmH. 
David  I'   Brown.) 
W.  W    Ba«s«U. 
itiarles  a  Uuejr. 
James  N«k«a. 
Naibanirl  C  Toirl«. 
CliarlrK  n  Kngliab. 
K  A.  n..ule. 
Hannibal  0.  AddieoD. 
Hugbli    Divine. 
tiamuFl  HiroDg. 
Joebua  Howard. 
K.  C  Steveni. 
W.  C.  iKidge. 
F  J.  ."-ryboll. 
Jobn  P.  KlLflield. 
Ednm  I*.  Brtdg«8. 

A.  J.  LATDrr. 
Tbt'Odoro  Wbealmr. 
I'.  Crowley. 

All>!<   TU    TUI!    U.1IUUU1.  I\  OMITK 

William  KOie.  Kobl.  .1.  tUeteni,  ofCal. 

Jolin  W.  Jones.  Clrmeul  L.  Weal. 

Irad'ondenow.  '/..  K.  Pangboru. 

Nalbao  Darling.  Irtaao  Baaaeil. 

U.  Allred  liaU.  Keutton  B.  Clark. 

Jobn  r.  Hlllou. 
Till' MarElml  In  Cbu'T  and  his  .ildi   will    kn   designs  e<l 
iiy  i.range  boloriHl  acarfa   with    while   ioaell«g,uud  slue 
Budtlie  ridth*|wlth  gill  IriiuiniDgs 

^lie  M.u-Bbiila  will  he  deaiguiUd  ly  bluu  acirfs  aad 
hIiiiu  r"M  tl<8  aii'l  wb:io  piddlo  olotha,  irlmmud  with 
hliii  .  1  hey  will  carry  a  balou  iwi'  IVal  louj,  tf  blia 
culer,  wiih  cnda  ^ill  about  two  li.i  h(  ^  deep. 

Ih^.  Afnir.'  lilt  llar8h.ilB  reprrtuutiot;  ^ll  iiM  and  Trirl- 
lorlfB  Kill  Wn  d<*i>tgiiuieJ  hy  |iiiik  itcirla  wilb  whtto  ro 
ri'ti<.i<,  uuduhilc  Hit  lillu  ouvrh  In  iiiucd  with  piniv. 
Tbiy  wlhl<  iny  while  I'jtotia  tuo  fi<el  long,  witb  piuk' 
CLda  iMo'ii   hi  «  di  'p. 

'.he  .\m(.i,.Lji  Muihhnl.^  will  »ear  while  e.^di  1b  wilh 
piLk  ro.-iiLo  ,  wl.iir  i<iidule  lovers  iriuine<l  wllhpiuk 
fhoy  will  Ciu  ry  i-aiou^  of  pink  lulor,  two  fcft  lou^,  with 
Wli.le  rlii;..-  lW'»  uu  In  .s  divp. 

The  AlJiNi.^ilj.  APXiMtuiil  MiirabalH  nod  aluii  will  uiih.'!. 
at  the  City  Hull  rni  the  lu'riiing  v(  ihe  4lb  i.r  tl^rch.  pro 
>  it<i:ly  ui  hliie  ii'clot  k,  luily  tij'.lppi'd,  wlieio  iboy  will 
hu\  e  u[.pri>priato  dulicu  ur.sii;oiKl  th.iii 

The  klurahrtl  ;ii  l.'Ul.r  piil.   lUrly  dcmns  thai  th  •  M.ir- 

KhiilK,    .vi-Mfil.iu    .\li<r:.hul«  and    u'.Ib    will    wrar  i.aniinuu 

liUi'k  bi.M,   I'l.K  k    irock    I'uis,    fclui^k    pantaloona',   ..vir 

boott>,  and  wbilo  or  ll^ht  \  illnw  huckvUlu  i;NULiiieL  gloveu. 

B   U.  I'KKN'CU,  Marxhul  III  Chiel'. 

W,M<iiiM,tu.\  leo  :i :,  IHOI. 

The  niilitir)  w  ill  be  lut  in  lull  Utch,  agnealily  to  the 
lolloviii>^  i.rder  Iroiii  (."uerul  WoiKhtman  — 

linryi  •Ki>;iii  Ihmikkt  (j..iimiiii  Wiini.v,  I 
XVAMllN..l<>.'i.  1  ot).  ■.:»,  1B«L        )■ 
I   1  «ri'  ,'    nhliKH    .Ml     lU- 

Tlie  iiiiilirrDiCd  Diiliiut  ol  the  l>i*tri<'.i  will  parale  ou 
lb<'  llh  pri'\  mid  lakii  p^ul  lu  ttao  crreinouioi  ol  the  lU 
aiiKii'alxii,  ol    ib'^  I'rtMdfiil  eh  ct. 

'Ih<i  'iNH  c 'Tpe  will  bo  undiT  ilie  O'lraiuaiid  nf  Bngudivr 
(li'U.  ikl  Bu.^uii,  Mini  will  oiiittj  the  liii»  ">  oil  li.rmnl  on 
lx)uiiiiui.u  avvLiie,   right   reMing   ou   .-'iktb  (ir«i,i,  ul  leu 

0  riof k  pnuiiKly. 

rnc  <  (iiiimanderB  of  the  r^oor^'oiov,  n  Mo  inl^  fiiiurd 
Hiul  ill'-  PH  vident  X  tlOLUlud  i.nurU  win  ripiTl  m  lUe 
lm|.tc>.ir  (.1  iioraJ,  At  hia  >i>i.<ri<'ia,  ai  niue  o  ouok  A.  M., 
uiiil  rnfui' niie-  lal  u.^'T'i  .' imi  .. 

All  thf  nuiloimcl  I'lhcm.-  »h...e4;iir|i.s  do  not  jniu  the 
prtU4  (h^'n  .*!•  Ill  VI I »o  to  aaMrnlile  al  ih.-  brtul^iidrterri 
i(  iboir  r(t(M»ti\c  iii\  I'll  i.s  at  t>«ir  jihui  niue  o  ol'ick  a 
il.  til  tiikc  p<rt  in  ihu  reio'iioi.lt'K,  ac  oi\  idu  lo  the  di- 
tc(  iKiri  ol  ihe  Uirhtja!  lo  'UiM  By  ofUar  of  M«jiir  O-.ue- 
1*1  W<.|j;litii..iii,  A.  Tim-    Ur.Alil.lV,  Mujor  A.  I).  C. 

1  U(|i<r  U.  B.   liUMii,  tltrab^l  m  i  iiK-r,  4c. 

THE  UHAUJ)  LNAlUniiATlOV  aAI.<.. 

U  A-I.1V..U..S,  M.u-ch  .',  li>lll. 

The  ii.ai.a'iraUi'i-    b^ll  ro>ii;-  nero  l-jLtoil    liuitcM   at 

epl'l '.  tlo.  I.  luf  iho  O-kl  iiii.e       II  W1.K    witii'iM.tl    by   a 

!  I*ii.t  uiiiiii  er  o'    rLu-u-    luul    hiriii.('i,fi.,   innprHlni;  a 

I  duciJm  r  if  iLh    mo.^1   proAioeiii  i  •jiuraera  now  in   tbe 

inelropv.lj.     .\ll   rxpnHfd    Ihi-tnsi  lt.^«    h,i..ily    i^iallUed 

with  the  ewlknt  tA^K'  'li'pl.ited  la  ibu  d<^>>iatl<>n8  aud 

rbecnij.ilcrt*- I'f  *ts  "-'' "■I'''  ft'r<»"i""h''*u'*-     A  pUl 


furoi,  beaDlUully  car |  c led,  exlosda  urouiul  Ibe  itnlire 
rooiii,  wllb  couJorlable  leatB  oriadha  aad  kxiken  ou. 
The  room  la  aagujiit'enlly  llgbl  d  with  dve  ulogaul  obaa 
deUeia,of  on*  btu>dr«d  bumerd  each,  vmlHed  ai$6,t00. 
Tb«  Bld<«  are  lighted  by  'ai-g.^  braok>'l  chiMters,  (WIdk  a 
bt^utuiu  I  lievt.  Tbe  iiupper  Ih  alau  admirably  arraitt^ed, 
Uie  wbol^  aide  neal  h>  Uko  ball  room  bulnf  removed  lu  a 
a.nglu  muiuto  at  a  given  ■i^Dal.  Great  preciuUotui  bavu 
also  been  laken  In  i;aai]  of  acoldenl,  doors  begin 
airajjKC'd  in  tbc  aldeu  to  tbat  ir  nocceiiary  tbe  wo.ile 
crowd  can  InataDtly  Und  egresa.  The  cetehrated  rjUetui-, 
(Jiiulier,  furuiBte  ihi'  i>iip/iii.  Hie  bill  will  beovur 
fCoT  ibauaaud  doilarn  for  Ibia  item  alou«.  Tbr  wini'n 
and  I  qniira  will  be  of  ihc  ''holaeat  kind,  au  will  l>u  every 
Ibibi;  ciJuiKcto'l  with  iln    bull 

The  eulraiico  Is  through  ibo  coutre  of  the  (ily  IhiU,  u 
ciivertd  way  eiteiidliig  le  ibe  curb. 

111!'  lleoc[)tloii  Comutiltoo  komptiae  buihu  of  our  ioohI 
ctrlniii  I  iiiziuji). 

U  prominca  tu  be  the  n.uil  magniOceul  bUl  over  gi\  >iii 
III  re  in  nil  )<a  arrangvineuu.  TtM  coel  will  bo  uvj.irly 
BKVuuleen  Iboiitaud  dollara. 


A-^c 
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ARRANGEMENTS 


IfflMRATM  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


OM    THE 


FOURTH  or  MARCH,  1861. 


The  doors  of  the  Senate  Chamber  will  be  opened  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
for  the  admission  of  Senators,  and  others  who,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  Committee,  are  entitled  to  admission,  as  follows  : 
.  Ex-Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps,  Heads  of  Departments,  and  Ex-Members  of 
(.'ither  branch  of  Congress,  and  Members  of  Congress  elect. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who,  by  name,  have  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress. 

Governors  of  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  Ex-Governors 
of  States.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Departments,  and  the  iVssistant 
Postmaster  General ;  the  Comptrollers,  Auditors,  Register,  and  Soli- 
citor of  the  Treasury,  Trejfsurd^r,  Comm'issioriers,  J'ndges,'  and 

The  Mayors  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  the  reporters  in 
the  Senate. 

All  of  whom  will  be  admitted  at  the  north  door  of  tlie  Capitol. 

The  families  of  the  Dij^lomatic  Corps  will  enter  at  the  north  door  of 
the  Capitol,  and  be  conducted  to  the  diplomatic  gallery. 

Seats  will  be  placed  in  front  of  the  Secretary's  table  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  President  elect ;  and,  on  their  left, 
I'or  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  tlie  Supi-cmo  Court  will 
have  seats  on  the  right  of  the  Chair. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  will  occupy  seats  on  the  right  of  the  Chair, 
next  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Heads,  of  Departments  on  the  left  of  the 
Chair. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who,  by  name,  have  received  the 
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tlianks  of  Congress  ;  Governors  of  States  and  Territories  of  tlie  Union,, 
Ex-Governors  of  States,  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Departments,  and  the 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Comptrollers,  Auditors,  Ecgister,  and 
Solicitor  of  tlie  Treasury,  Treasurer,  Commissioners,  Judges^  and  tlie 
Mayors  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  Avill  occupy  scats  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  main  entrance. 

Members  of  Congress,  and  Mcmhers  elect,  will  enter  the  Senate 
Chamber  by  the  main  entrance,  and  will  occupy  seats  on  tlie  left  of  the 
Chair. 

The  galleries  vrill  be  reserved  for  the  ladies,  who  will  enter  the 
Capitol  from  the  terrace,  by  the  principal  western  door  of  the  central 
building,  and  be  conducted  to  the  gallery  of  the  Senate. 

The  Rotunda,  shall  be  closed,  and  the  passages  leading  thereto  kept 
clear. 

The  other  doors  and  entrances  to  the  Capitol,  except  those  to  be  open 
under  this  arrangement,  will  be  kept  closed. 

At  11  o'clock  the  President  and  the  Phesident  elect,  accompanied 
by  two  members  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Avill  proceed  in  a 
carriage  to  the  north  door  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  en- 
tering there  will  proceed  to  the  President's  room. 

The  YicE  President  elect  will  be  accompanied  to  the  Capitol  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  conducted  into  tlie 
Vice  President's  room,  and  afterwards  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  where 
the  oath  of  office  will  be  administered  to  him  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  will 
enter  tlie  Senate  Chamber  a  few  minutes  before  the  President  elect. 


The  Senate  will  assemble  at  12  o'clock.  ... 

The  Senate  being  ready  to  receive  them,  the  President  and  the 
President  elect  will  be  introduced  by  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments to  the  seats  prepared  for  them  in  the  SenateChamber. 

After  a  short  pause,  those  assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber  will 
proceed  to  the  platform  on  the  central  portico  of  the  Capitol  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  President  elect. 

The  Vice  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps. 


Heads  of  Departincuts,  Govcnior.s  of  States  aiul  Territories,  the 
Mayors  of  AYashiugton  and  Cleorgetown .  and  other  persons  who  liave 
been  admitted  into  the  Senate  Chamber. 

On  rcuching  the  front  of  the  portieu,  the  President  elect,  will 
take  the  seat  provided  for  liim  on  the  front  of  the  platfornr. 

The  Prisidext  and  the  Committee  of  Arrangeinents  will  occupy 
a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  President  elect. 

Next  in  the  rear  of  these  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  will  occupy  the  seats  C'U  the  left,  and  the  Xirv. 
President,  Secretary  and  Members  of  the  Senate,  those  on  the  right. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  will  occupy  the  seats  next  in  the  rear  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Heads  of  Departments,  Governors,  and  Ex-(  i(ivernor> 
of  States  and  Territories,  and  Ex-^Members  of  the  Senate,  Ex-Members, 
and  Members  elect  of  the  House  <>f  liepiesentativcs  in  the  rear  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Such  other  persons  as  are  inclmled  in  the  preceding  ari'augements 
will  occupy  the  steps,  and  the  residue  of  the  [lortico. 

All  being  in  readiness,  the  uath  of  uitice  will  be  administered  tu  the 
President  elect  by  the  Chief  Justice;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
President's  address,  the  Members  of  tlie  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Vice 
President,  Secretary,  and  Sergeant-at-Arras,  will  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  and  the  President,  accompanied  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  will  jjroceed  U>  tlic  PK[:sri)i:;NT's  House. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  with  the  Marshal  of  the  Dis- 
trict, are  charged  with  the  execution  of  these  arrangements  :  and  aided 
by  the  police  of  the  Capitul,  Avill  pi-escrve  order. 

All  horses  and  carriages  will  be  excluded  from  the  Capitul  si[uare. 

Should  the  weather  prove  unfavorable,  the  ceremojiy  of  the  luaugu. 
ration  will  take  place  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

SOLOMOK  FOOT. 
JAMES  A.  PEARCE, 
EDWAPvD  D.  BAKEP, 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 
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pHow  They  Sang  the  •' StM-Spangled  Bau- 
r'    ner"Wlieu  Lincoln  Was  Inaugurated. 

Thomas  Nast  in  Denvijr  News':  I  was  ia 
Washingto.i  a  few  days  pr^orto  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Lincoln  m  1601,  having  been  sent  by 
the  Harpers  to  talco  skelctieswhen  that  event 
should  come  off.  I  did  nothing  but  walk 
around  the  city  and  feel  the  public 
pulhc,  so  to  speak.  There  was  no 
necessity  of  saying  anything  to  anybody. 
You  intuitively  recognized  that  trouble  was 
brewing-.  Southerners  had  sworn  that  Lin- 
coln should  not  ba  iuauguraied.  Their  utter- 
ances had  tired  the  Northern  heart,  and  tlie 
people  loyal  to  tlie  old  flag  were  just  as  de- 
termined that  the  lawfully-elected  President 
should  be  inaugurated,  tiioui^'h  blood  should 
flow  in  the  att'eoi;it.  It  was  an  awlul  time. 
People  looked  different  then  than  ihey  do  now. 
Little  knots  of  men  could  be  seen  conversing 
tofjether  in  whispers  ou  street  corners,  and 
even  tlie  whispers  ceased  when  a  per- 
son unlcnown  to  iliem  approacheJ.  Every- 
body seemed  to  suspect  every  one  else. 
Every  woman  lookea  askance  at  each  other, 
and  (jnildrea  obliged  to  be  out  would  skurry 
home  as  if  frighiuned,  jirobauly  having  been 
given  warning  by  tlieir  parents.  The  streets 
at  lugljt,  lor  several  nights  prior  to  tlie  in- 
augural cCi'dnouiea,  were  practically  desert- 
ed. There  was  a  hush  over  everything.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  shadow  of  UeaUi  was 
hovering'  near.  1  had  constantly  floating  be- 
fpre  my  eyes  sable  plumes  and  trappings  of 
wo.  I  could  hear  dirges  constanily,  and 
thought  for  awhile  that  I  would  have  to  leave 
the  place  or  go  crazy.  1  knew  all  these  som- 
bre thoughts  were  but  ima<^iuation,  but  1  also 
knew  that  the  something  which  haa  influ- 
enced my  imagination  was  tangible,  really  ex- 
isted. The  -ith  of  March  cume  and  Mr.  fjin- 
coln  was  inaugurated  I'lUietly  and  without 
osieuLalion.  Alter  the  services  were  over 
and  it  Decame  known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
really  been  inducted  into  office  there  was  a 
savage  snarl  went  up  from  the  .Southerners. 
■,The  snai'l  was  lulecUous.  It  was  answered 
by  just  as  savage  growls  all  oyer  the  city. 
But  nothing  was  said.  A  single  yell  of  defi- 
ance, a  pistol-shot,  or  even  an  oath  -would 
have  precipitated  a  conhict.  Men  SiUiply 
glared  at  each  other  and  gnashed  their  teeth, 
but  were  careful  not  to  grit  them  so  it  i-ould 
be  heard.  1  went  lo  my  room  in  the  Wiliard 
and  sat  down  to  do  some  work.  I  couldn't 
work.  The  silliness  was  oppressive.  At 
least  a  dozen  times  1  picked  up  my  pencils 
only  to  throw  luein  down  again.  I  got  up 
ana  paced  the  lioor  nervously.  1  heard  men 
on  either  side  of  mo  doing  the  same  thing. 
Walking  didn't  relieve  the  severe  mental 
strain.  1  sat  down  in  my  chair  and  pressed 
my  head  in  my  hands,  tjuddenly  1  heard  a 
window  go  up  and  some  one  atep  out  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Ebbitt  House,  directly  op- 
posiL  Everybody  in  the  hotels  had  heard 
iiim.  "VYI^at  IS  ho  going  to  do<  1  asked 
myselfj  and  I  supnose  every  one  else  pro- 
pounded the  same  mental  interrogation.  We 
hadn!t  to  wait  long.  He  began  to  sing  the 
"  Star  Spangled  Banner"  in  a  clear,  strong 
voice.  The  effect  was  magical,  electrical. 
One  window  went  up,  and  another,  and 
then  another,  and  heads  popijed  out  all 
over  the  neighborhood.  People  began  to 
stir  on  the  streets.  A  crowd  soon  gathered. 
The  grand  old  song  was  taken  up 
and  sung  by  thousands.  The  spell  Wl^■■ 
broken,  and  when  the  song  was  tiniahed  i 
tongues  were  loosened,  and  cheer  after  rhner 

Sut  the  air.    The  man  rooming  neit    i.o  me 
pped  on  niy  d(jor  and  insisted  that  \  should  | 
ta^e  a  drink  with  him.    As  we  passed   along  i 
the  corridors  we  were  joined  by  others,  men 
wild    with   io.Vi  some   of  them  weeping  and 
throwing    their   arms    around    (.■■ich  other's 
neck.    Others   were   siaKiug,  and    ill   wei'O 
happy. 
Washini^ton  was  itself  again.    Thi,  "Star- 
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At  noon,  Mr.  Lincoln's  work  was  interrupted.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  was  announced.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  come  to 
escort  his  successor  to  the  Capitoh  The  route  of  the  procession  was 
the  historic  one  over  which  almost  every  President  since  Jefferson 
had  traveled  to  take  his  oath  of  office ;  but  the  scene  Mr.  Lincoln 
looked  upon  as  his  carriage  rolled  up  the  avenue  was  very  different 
from  that  upon  which  one  looks  to-day.  No  great  blocks  lined  the 
streets ;  instead,  the  buildings  were  low,  and  there  were  numerous 
vacant  spaces.  Instead  of  asphalt,  the  carriage  passed  over  cobble- 
stones. Nor  did  the  present  stately  and  beautiful  approach  to  the 
Capitol  exist.  The  west  front  rose  abrupt  and  stiff  from  an  unkept 
lawn.  The  great  building  itself  was  still  uncompleted,  and  high 
above  his  head  Mr.  Lincoln  could  see  the  swinging  arm  of  an  enor- 
mous crane  rising  from  the  unfinished  dome. 

But,  as  he  drove  that  morning  from  Willard's  to  the  Capitol, 
the  President-elect  saw  far  more  significant  sights  than  these. 
Closed  about  his  carriage,  "  so  thickly, "  complained  the  newspapers, 
"as  to  hide  it  from  view,"  was  a  protecting  guard.  Stationed  at 
intervals  along  the  avenue  were  platoons  of  soldiers.  At  every 
corner  were  mounted  orderlies.  On  the  very  roof-tops  were  groups 
of  riflemen.  When  Lincoln  reached  the  north  side  of  the  Capitol, 
rhere  he  descended  to  enter  the  building,  he  found  a  board  tunnel, 
strongly  guarded  at  its  mouth,  through  which  he  passed  into  the 
building.      .    .    . 

Arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  through 
the  long  tunnel  erected  for  his  protection,  entered  the  Capitol,  and 
passed  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  filled  to  overflowing  with  Senators, 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  visitors.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  men  as  they  entered  struck  every  observer.  "  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  so  withered  and  bowed  with  age, "  wrote  George  W. 
Julian  of  Indiana,  who  was  among  the  spectators,"  that  in  contrast 
with  the  towering  form  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  seemed  little  more  than 
half  a  man. " 

A  few  moments '  delay,  and  the  movement  from  the  Senate 
towards  the  east  front  began,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  cap  and  gown,  leading  the  procession.  As  soon  as  the  large 
company  was  seated  on  the  platform  erected  on  the  east  portico  of 
the  Capitol,  Mr,  Lincoln  arose  and  advanced  to  the  front,  where  he 
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was  introduced  by  his  friend,  Senator  Baker  of  Oregon.  He  carried 
a  cane  and  a  little  roll — the  manuscript  of  his  Inaugural  Address. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  after  the  introduction,  as  he  vainly 
looked  for  a  spot  where  he  might  place  his  high  silk  hat.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  the  political  antagonist  of  his  whole  public  life,  the  man 
who  had  pressed  him  hardest  in  the  campaign  of  i860,  was  seated 
just  behind  him.  Douglas  stepped  forward  quickly,  and  took  the 
hat  which  Mr.  Lincoln  held  helplessly  in  his  hand. 

"If  I  can't  be  President,"  he  whispered  smihngly  to  Mrs. 
Brown,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  a  member  of  the  President's 
party,  "  I  at  least  can  hold  his  hat.  " 

The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Vol.  II,  page  i. 

The  Inaugural  Address 

The  Inaugural  had  but  one  general  theme.  Some  points  of  it 
are  detachable  as  indicating  the  purposes  and  policy  which  the  new 
President  had  in  mind  at  the  beginning ;  while  as  a  whole  it  is  one 
of  his  most  impressive  papers.     He  said : 

"Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  that  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican  administration  their 
property  and  their  peace  and  personal  security  are  endangered. 
There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension. 
Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while 
existed  and  been  open  to  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the 
published  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote 
from  one  of  those  speeches  when  I  declare  that  '  I  have  no  purpose, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  exists. '  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so ; 
and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so. " 

He  cited  also  a  resolution  of  the  convention  which  nominated 
him,  as  "clear  and  emphatic"  on  this  matter,  and  continued: 

"I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and  in  doing  so  I  only  press 
upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which 
the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace  and  security  of  no 
section  are  to  be  in  any  wise  endangered  by  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully 


From  The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Elbridge  S.  Brouks. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DELIVERING  HIS  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  MARCH  4,   1861 

Seated  behind  Lincoln,  from  left  to  right:  Chief -Justice  Taney,  President  Buchanan,  Mrs   Lincoln   and 
Senator  Baker.     Senator  Douglas  is  standing  behind  Mr.  Justice  Taney,  holding  Lincoln's  hat 
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given  to  all  States  when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause, 

as   cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another 

"I  take  the  ofhcial  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservations, 
and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any 
hypercritical  rules." 

He  then  took  up  the  matter  of  Disunion,  arguing  in  the  most 

forcible  manner  against  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede 

Argument,  persuasion,  entreaty  followed:       ^ 

"Physically  speaking,  we  can  not  separate;  we  can  not  remove 
our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable 
wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go 
out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the 
different  parts  of  our  country  can  not  do  this.  They  can  not  but 
remain  face  to  face;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile, 
must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that 
intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after  separa- 
tion than  before?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can 
make  laws  ?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens 
than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot 
fight  always;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain 
on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  question  as  to  terms  of 
intercourse  are  again  upon  you 

"If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the 
right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is  still  no  single  reason  for  precipitate 
action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance 
in  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  com- 
petent to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  our  present  difficulties. 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in 
mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government  will 
not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves 
the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy 
the  Government;  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  'pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend'  it. 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  aft'ection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
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heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

After  bowing  response  to  the  applause  of  his  auditors,  he 
turned  to  Chief -Justice  Taney,  at  his  side,  and  repeated  from  his 
lips  the  required  official  oath.  Then  followed  a  salute  from  the 
cannons  of  the  battery  near  at  hand  while  the  procession  re-formed 
and  began  its  return  march  to  the  White  House. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  Presidency,  Joseph  H.  Barrett,  LL.D.,  Vol.  I,  page  279. 

Horace  Greeley  on  the  Inaugural  Address 

The  strong  point  of  the  Inaugural  is  its  frank  and  plump  denial 
of  the  fundamental  Secession  dogma  that  our  Union  is  a  league, 
formed  in  1787. 

"The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution,"  says  Mr. 
Lincoln  truly  and  pertinently.  Had  the  Constitution  been  rejected 
by  the  States,  the  Union  would  nevei^theless  have  subsisted.  Ours 
is  "one  country" — made  so  by  God  and  His  Providence,  revealed 
through  the  whole  of  its  history;  its  "more  perfect  Union"  is  but 
a  step  in  its  development — not  the  cause  of  its  existence.  Hence, 
Secession  is  not  "  the  dissolution  of  a  league,  "  as  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
asserts,  but  a  treasonable,  though  futile,  effort  to  disorganize  and 
destroy  a  nation. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  rejection  of  Disunion  as  physically  impossible — as 
forbidden  by  the  geography  and  topography  of  our  country — is  a 
statesmanlike  conception  that  had  not  before  been  so  clearly  appre- 
hended or  so  forcibly  set  forth 

Mr.  Lincoln  fondly  regarded  his  Inaugural  as  a  resistless  prof- 
fering of  the  olive-branch  to  the  South;  the  conspirators  every- 
where interpreted  it  as  a  challenge  to  war.  And  when  the  former 
had  taken  the  oath,  solemnly  administered  to  him  by  Chief -Justice 
Taney,  the  two  Presidents  wended  their  way  back,  duly  escorted, 
to  the  White  House,  at  whose  door  Mr.  Buchanan  bade  Mr.  Lincoln 
a  cordial  good-bye,  retiring  to  the  residence  of  his  friend  and  bene- 
ficiary, Robert  Ould,  whom  he  had  made  U.  S.  District  Attorney, 
and  who,  though  from  Maryland,  soon  after  fled  to  Richmond,  and 
entered  at  once  the  military  service  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  American  Confiicl,  Horace  Greeley,  page  427. 
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At  the  Head  of  the  Crumbling  Government 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  deplorable  helplessness  and  dis- 
traction that  Lincoln  assumed  his  duties  as  head  of  the  crumbling 
government,  and  of  all  the  earnest  supporters  of  the  Union,  he  alone 
displayed  any  calmness  or  presence  of  mind,  and  his  Inaugural 
Address  contained  almost  the  first  decisive  utterance  on  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  situation 

No  State  could,  of  its  own  motion,  lawfully  withdraw  from  the 
Union,  he  declared  with  firmness.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
Constitution  should  contain  any  express  provision  forbidding  such 
action.  Perpetuity  was  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  funda- 
mental law  of  all  national  governments.  No  government  proper 
ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination.  But 
if  the  United  States  was  not  a  government  proper,  but  a  mere  asso- 
ciation of  States  bound  by  an  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  contract, 
then  the  law  of  contracts  applied.  One  party  to  a  legal  contract 
might  violate  it,  break  it,  so  to  speak,  but  mutual  consent  of  all  the 
parties  was  necessary  before  it  could  be  lawfully  rescinded. 

Lincoln  the  Lawyer,  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  page  295. 

The  New  President's  First  Perplexity 

On  the  28th  of  February  Major  Anderson's  case  had  become 
so  desperate  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  describing  the  perils  of  his  situation  and  saying  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  would  require  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  to 
throw  reinforcements  into  his  garrison  in  season  to  save  him  from 
starvation.  This  letter  was  not  received  by  the  Department  until 
the  4th  day  of  March.  The  next  day  it  was  presented  to  President 
Lincoln,  who  immediately  laid  the  case  before  General  Scott.  .  .  . 
The  Government  had  not  such  a  body  of  men  at  its  disposal ;  neither 
could  it  raise  them  before  the  garrison  would  be  out  of  provisions.    . 

The  President  was  in  a  sad  dilemma.  He  did  not  want  to  use 
force  against  the  Rebels  if  he  could  help  it.  He  had  told  them  in 
his  Inaugural  Address  that  there  would  be  no  war  unless  they  began 
it.  .  .  .  After  a  great  deal  of  reflection  and  a  conference  with 
General  Scott,  the  President  concluded  that  he  would  reinforce  Fort 
Pickens  .  .  because  he  thought  he  had  men  enough  at  his 
command  to  do  this;  and  perhaps  by  the  time  this  was  accom- 
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THE  FIRST  INAUGURAL 

Tomorrow,  March  4,  marks  the  an- 
niversary of  Abraham  Lincoln's  first 
inaugural  address.  While  the  remarks 
of  the  President  on  this  occasion  are  of 
supreme  impoi-tance  and  their  place 
among  the  outstanding  utterances  of 
mankind  securely  established,  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  this  address  was 
delivered  and  the  personnel  of  the 
group  in  the  immediate  background  of 
the  speaker  are  also  of  interest.  Some 
excerpts  have  been  gathered  for  this 
number  of  Lincoln  Lore  which  may 
help  to  visualize  the  setting  for  this 
memorable  occasion. 

A  Warm  March  Day 
"But  to  return  to  the  inauguration  of 
Lincoln  ....  I  have  never  seen  an  in- 
auguration day  so  warm  as  the  one 
turned  out  to  be,  although  a  little 
cloudy  in  early  morning.  I  started  out 
with  a  party  of  friends  to  go  to  the 
Capitol  and  when  we  had  gone  a  little 
way  I  went  back  with  their  wraps  to 
the  hotel  and  brought  sun  shades  in- 
stead. A  lot  of  the  boys  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  to  make  a 
show  of  the  Spring  weather  we  were 
having,  came  here  in  white  trousers 
and  straw  hats,  but  I  have  always  had 
an  idea  that  some  of  them  must  have 
taken  back  home  with  them  about  what 
we  now  call  the  grippe  ....  no  mat- 
ter how  warm  the  middle  of  the  day  on 
the  avenue  may  be  in  March,  the 
weather  is  very  treacherous  after  the 
sun  goes  down.  Lincoln's  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  short  but  impressive  and  as 
I  heard  his  closing  paragraph  I  con- 
cluded that  we  had  elected  a  President 
who  was  a  great,  strong  man.  The 
parade  that  followed  was  short  and  was 
more  like  a  trades-procession  as  I  re- 
member it,  than  a  military  display. 
There  was  a  carriage  with  thirty-four 
little  girls  representing  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  several  features  of 
symbolic  interest." 

Correspondent  "Lincoln,"  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  February  26, 
1897. 

Lincoln's  Restlessness 

"When  he  (Lincoln)  came  forward  it 
was  evident  to  those  who  knew  him 
that  he  had  been  elaborately  "fixed  up" 
for  the  occasion  by  someone  with  more 
zeal  than  reason.  He  was  arrayed  in  a 
full  suit  of  regulation  black  including 


a  dress  coat,  an  article  he  had  probably 
never  worn  before  in  his  life;  a  brand 
new  silk  hat,  and  a  ponderous  gold- 
headed  cane  completed  a  costume  in 
which  the  owner  looked,  and  was,  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfonable  and  awkward. 
After  standing  hesitantly  a  moment, 
his  cane  in  one  hand  and  hat  in  the 
other,  he  got  rid  of  the  former  by 
thrusting  it  up  in  the  angle  of  the  rail- 
ing, but  the  disposition  of  the  hat  evi- 
dently puzzled  him.  There  was  no  room 
on  the  small  table  and  he  did  not  like 
to  put  it  on  the  floor,  so  there  he  stood 
in  the  concentrated  gaze  of  assembled 
thousands  clutching  the  glossy  beaver 
and  looking  around  in  painful  em- 
barrassment. Douglas  occupied  a 
seat  not  directly  behind  Mr.  Lincoln 
but  several  seats  in  the  rear  on  the  end 
of  the  bench  at  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance on  the  platform.  He  apprehend- 
ed the  situation  of  his  old  friend  and 
voluntarily  rising,  gracefully  took  the 
hat  and  held  it  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  address.  He  listened  \vith  the 
closest  attention  to  the  address  and 
frequently  nodded  his  head  in  approba- 
tion of  the  sentiment  expressed.  That 
historic  document,  afterwards  shown 
to  a  representative  of  The  Republican, 
was  written  throughout  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's own  pen  on  medium  sized  paper. 
The  manuscript  resembled  an  ordinary 
school  copy  book." 

Illinois  Journal,  October  9,  1879,  re- 
printed from  St.  Louis  Republican. 

Buchanan,  Tone;/  and  Lincoln 
"The  seats  upon  the  platform  were 
filled  by  those  to  whom  they  had  been 
assigned  and  a  cheer  from  fifty  thou- 
sand lusty  throats  went  up  as  a  trio  of 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  worth  ap- 
proached the  temporary  shelter  in  the 
immediate  center.  Venerable  indeed 
was  the  Chief  Justice,  Robei-t  E. 
Taney.  What  thoughts  must  have 
passed  through  his  well-disciplined 
mind!  How,  with  the  eye  of  a  historian, 
must  have  run  back  more  than  sixty 
years  to  the  date  of  his  first  oath  of 
office  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  a  fit  successor  to  the  great 
Marshall,  then  dead.  How,  as  looking 
during  a  few  moments  delay  from  his 
elevation  upon  the  vast  crowd  before 
him  in  which  thousands  of  dusty  faces, 
free  and  enslaved  as  well,  appeared, 
must  have  risen  before  him  his  famous 
Dred  Scott  decision  in  which  he  de- 
clared negroes  as  beings  of  an  "in- 
ferior order"  altogether  unfit  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  white  race  through  any 
social  or  political  relations  and  so  far 
inferior  that  they  had  "no  right  which 
the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect." 
And  then,  as  looking  at  the  courtly 
form  and  personal  dignity  of  Buchanan 
on  his  left  and  the  earnest  solemnity 
stamped  on  the  face  of  the  tall  incomer 
upon  his  right,  must  have  arisen  before 
him  the  long  line  of  men  to  whom  he 
had  administered  the  oath  now  about 


to  be  taken  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
was  indeed  a  significant  moment  to 
Robert  E.  Taney  and  he  indeed  was  a 
fit  complement  to  the  tv/o  distin- 
guished factors  in  affairs  with  whom  he 
appeared,  part  and  parcel  of  an  illus- 
trious trio.  The  oath  being  admin- 
istered. President  Lincoln  stepped  to 
the  front  ....  great  interest  was  nat- 
urally felt  in  Lincoln's  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Horace  Greeley  says  of  Lincoln 
— 'His  faith  in  reason  as  a  moral  force 
was  so  implicit  that  he  did  not  chei-ish 
a  doubt  but  his  inaugural  addx-ess, 
whereon  he  had  put  so  much  thought 
and  labor  would,  when  read  through- 
out the  South,  dissolve  the  Confed- 
eracy as  the  frost  is  dissolved  by  a 
vernal  sun.  I  sat  just  behind  him  as  he 
read  it  on  a  bright,  warm,  still,  March 
day,  expecting  to  hear  the  delivery  ar- 
rested by  the  crack  of  a  rifle  aimed  at 
his  heart,  but  it  pleased  God  to  post- 
pone the  deed.  Although  there  was 
forty  times  the  opportunity  to  shoot 
him  in  1861  that  there  was  in  1865  and 
and  at  least  forty  times  as  many  intent 
on  killing  or  having  him  killed.'  There 
was  no  bullet  fired.  Lincoln's  address, 
although  read,  produced  profound  im- 
pression. It  was  heard  with  perfect 
distinctness  by  at  least  ten  thousand, 
if  not  fifteen  thousand  of  the  people 
assembled." 

Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  in  Boston  Globe, 
July  1,  1888. 

The  Capitol 
"The  day  for  inauguration  came. 
Never  before  had  there  been  so  many 
people  in  Washington.  Soldiers  were 
stationed  in  groups  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings.  Cavalrymen  rode  beside  the 
carriage  that  bore  President  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  from  Willet  Hotel  to 
the  Capitol.  Not  far  away  artillery- 
men were  sitting  on  their  caissons  or 
on  their  horses  ready  to  move  in  an 
instant  should  General  Scott  give  the 
signal.  But  the  conspirators  who  had 
plotted  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  dare  attempt  his  assassination. 
Thousands  had  gathered  to  witness  the 
inauguration.  The  Capitol  was  unfin- 
ished. Above  the  throng  rose  the  huge 
derrick  by  which  the  marble  and  iron 
for  the  construction  of  the  dome  were 
lifted  ....  Mr.  Lincoln  lays  his  right 
hand  upon  the  open  Bible,  a  hush  falls 
upon  the  vast  multitude  as  he  repeats 
after  Chief  Justice  Taney  the  words — 
"I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  vdll  faithfully  execute  the 
oflSce  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

Charles  C.  Coffin,  press  correspon- 
dent, in  his  book  on  Abraham  Lincoln, 
page  236. 
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PRESIDENTS  LIVING  WHEN  LINCOLN  WAS  INAUGURATED 


Six  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
were  living  in  1861  when  the  Union 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  They 
were:  The  Eighth  President,  Van 
Buren,  age  79;  the  Tenth  President, 
Tyler,  age  71;  the  Thirteenth  Presi- 
dent, Fillmore,  age  61;  the  Fourteenth 
President,  Pierce,  age  57;  the  Fif- 
teenth President,  Buchanan,  age  70; 
and  the  Sixteenth  President,  Lincoln, 
age  52. 

It  was  shortly  after  Lincoln's  inaug- 
uration that  the  country  came  near 
having  a  President's  Club.  Franklin 
Pierce  wrote  to  the  other  former  presi- 
dents in  March,  1861,  suggesting  that 
"they  get  together  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  to  try  and  devise 
means  to  avert  Civil  War."  It  was  in 
this  hall  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  few 
days  previous  to  this  special  call  by 
Pierce,  had  spoken  these  words: 

"I  have  often  inquired  of  myself 
what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was 
that  kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  to- 
gether. It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
motherland,  but  that  sentiment  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world, 
for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which 
gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the 
weights  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all 
should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is 
the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  Now,  my 
friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  on 
that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider 
myself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the 
world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  can- 
not be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it 
will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  country 
cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that 
principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot 
than  surrender  it.  Now,  in  my  view  of 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  is 
no  need  of  such  a  course;  and  I  may 
say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  no 
bloodshed  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the 
government.  The  government  will  not 
use  force,  unless  force  is  used  against 
it." 

President  Pierce's  proposal  for  a 
meeting  of  the  past  presidents  evi- 
dently failed  to  materialize  and  an  op- 
portunity to  organize  America's  first 
President's  Club  went  by  default.  It 
would  have  been  a  short-lived  club  at 
the  best,  as  five  of  the  six  men  eligible 
for  membership  were  dead  within  the 
next  eight  years.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Lincoln  was  the  youngest  of  the 
group  which  may  have  suggested  to 
the  older  heads  that  the  youngster 
might  appreciate  some  fatherly  ad- 
vice. 


THE  PRESIDENTS 

1782— Martin  Van  Buren— 1862 

Eighth  President 

Senator    in    New    York    Legislature, 
1813-1820. 

Attorney  General,  State  of  New  York, 
1815-1819. 

Democratic    United    States    Senator, 
1821-1828 

Governor  of  New  York,  1828-1829. 

Secretary  of  State  in  Jackson's  Cab- 
inet, 1829-1831. 

Democratic  Vice  President  of  United 
States,  1832-1836. 

Democratic      President      of      United 
States,  1837-1841, 

1790— John  Tyler— 1862 
Tenth  President 

Democratic   United   States   Congress- 
man, 1817-1821. 

Governor  of  Virginia,  1825-1827. 

Democratic    United    States    Senator, 
1827-1836. 

Whig  Vice  President  of  United  States, 
1841. 

Whig    President    of    United    States, 
1841-1845. 

Elected     to     Confederate     Congress, 
1861. 

1800— Millard  Fillmore— 1874 
Thirteenth  President 

Representative  in  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, 1829-1831. 

Whig    United    States    Congressman, 
1883-1935,  1837-1843. 

Whig  Vice  President  of  United  States, 
1849. 

Whig    President    of    United    States, 
1850-1853. 

1804— Franklin  Pierce— 1869 
Fourteenth  President 

Representative    in    New    Hampshire 
Legislature,  1829-1833. 

Democratic    United    States    Senator, 
1837-1842. 

Democratic      President      of      United 
States,  1853-1857. 
1791 — James  Buchanan — 1868 
Fifteenth  President 

Representative  in  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature, 1814-1815. 

Federalist    United    States    Congress- 
man, 1821-1831. 

Minister  to  Russia.  1832-1834. 

Democratic    United    States    Senator, 
1834-1845. 

Secretary  of  State  in  Polk's  Cabinet, 
1845-1849. 

Minister  to  Great  Britain,  1853-1856. 

Democratic      President      of      United 
States,  1857-1861. 
1809 — Abraham  Lincoln — 1865 
Sixteenth  President 

Representative  in  Illinois  Legislature, 
1834-1842. 

Whig    United    States    Congressman, 
1847-1848. 

Republican  President  of  United  States, 
1861-1865. 

Union    President    of    United    States, 
1865. 


This  group  of  six  presidents  who 
would  save  the  Union  from  civil  strife 
were  evenly  divided  as  far  as  political 
affiliations  were  concerned;  three  were 
Democrats  and  three  had  originally 
been  associated  with  the  Whigs.  If  the 
incumbent,  Lincoln,  had  not  been  in- 
vited to  the  contemplated  conference, 
it  would  have  been  three  Democrats 
over  against  two  Whigs.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  to  what  extent  these  presi- 
dents participated  in  the  affairs  of  the 
government  during  the  trying  times 
through  which  the  country  was  then 
passing. 

Van  Buren  lived  but  a  short  time 
after  the  administration  of  Lincoln 
was  well  under  way.  He  died  on  July 
24,  1862.  He  had  been  the  anti-slavery 
candidate  for  the  President  in  1848, 
running  on  an  anti-slavery  platform, 
but  was  defeated. 

John  Tyler  lived  but  ten  months 
after  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  but  in 
that  brief  period  he  had  given  unmis- 
takable evidence  as  to  his  point  of 
view.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace 
convention  in  1861;  a  delegate  to  the 
Confederate  Provisional  Congress  in 
1861;  and  was  elected  to  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  the  same  year,  but  died 
January  24,  1862,  before  the  assemb- 
ling of  the  congress  at  Richmond. 

When  Lincoln  was  enroute  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  inaugural  in  1861,  Fill- 
more entertained  him  in  his  home  at 
Buffalo,  and  on  Sunday,  February  17, 
they  attended  church  together.  Al- 
though Fillmore  was  sixty-one  years 
of  age  when  the  war  began,  he  com- 
manded a  corps  of  home  guards  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Franklin  Pierce,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress on  March  4,  1853,  denounced 
slavery  agitation  and  maintained  the 
constitutionality  of  slavery.  He  select- 
ed Jefferson  Davis  as  Secretary  of 
War  in  his  cabinet,  and  Davis  served 
for  four  years.  James  Buchanan  was 
made  Minister  to  Great  Britain  during 
his  administration.  Pierce  held  that 
"the  institution  of  slavery  was  em- 
bedded in  and  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
National  Government  to  protect  it.  In 
the  1860  election  he  favored  Breckin- 
ridge over  Douglas.  On  April  21,  1865, 
he  addressed  a  mass  meeting  at  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  and  urged  the 
people  to  sustain  the  Government 
against  the  Confederacy. 

After  his  successor,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, was  inaugurated,  Buchanan  re- 
turned to  his  home  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  He  took  little  active 
part  in  national  affairs,  but  supported 
as  a  private  citizen  the  maintenance  of 
the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 
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After  a  day  of  general  debate  the  time  came  for  us  to 
cast  our  votes  one  way  or  the  other  respecting  this  joint 
resolution  for  additional  appropriations  for  relief;  and  after 
hearing  the  arguments  presented  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress representing  their  constituencies  in  the  various  paints 
of  the  country,  who,  like  myself,  are  familiar  with  condi- 
tions of  unemployment  in  their  own  congressional  districts, 
it  was  apparent  that  this  resolution  would  pass  with  a 
tremendous  majority,  which  it  did;  and  I  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

It  is  always  a  source  of  great  personal  pride  for  me  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  House  in  supporting  the 
President  in  his  program  for  national  defense.  It  is  well 
known  that  I  have  many  times  taken  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  express  the  sentiment  that  adequate  national  defense  is 
the  great  bulwark  of  peace  so  far  as  our  relations  with  other 
nations  are  concerned.  Today  I  have  little  fear  of  the 
enemy  from  without,  but  I  believe  that  we  should  be  ever- 
lastingly alert  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  enemy  within; 
and  by  voting  appropriations  for  relief  we  are  able  to  supply 
needed  work  and  instill  personal  respectability  in  the  un- 
employed in  our  midst.  There  is  no  i^eriod  in  a  nation's 
history  when  it  finds  itself  more  vulnerable  to  subversive 
influences  than  in  times  of  depression  and  internal  suffer- 
ing. While  times  are  out  of  joint  and  economic  pressures 
have  thrown  us  out  of  economic  balance,  and  while  the  Con- 
gress is  attempting  to  reconstruct  these  disjointed  condi- 
tions by  correcting  the  abuses  in  the  stock  markets  of  the 
country,  the  grain  and  commodity  markets,  giving  appro- 
priate help  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  encoui'aging 
home  building,  home  possession  and  occupation,  and  creat- 
ing vast  public  works,  and  while  the  forces  of  these  newly 
enacted  laws  are  taking  effect  in  rebalancing  the  economy 
of  the  countiT,  we  must  in  the  meantime  protect  our  people 
who  might  come  under  the  spell  of  a  false  leadership  preach- 
ing new  and  untried  doctrines;  and  we  must  prevent  them 
from  being  enamored  of  some  new  doctrine  of  government, 
all  of  which  would  lead  inevitably  into  the  quicksands  and 
quagmires  of  disappointment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  number  who  would  follow  such  sub- 
versive influences  would  be  small,  but  a  very  effective  minor- 
ity, who  might  in  time  overthrow  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  I  believe  that  our  President  and  the  Etemocratic  Party 
should  be  given  great  credit  for  evolving  new  means  whereby 
these  subversive  doctrines  may  be  defeated. 

So  in  the  meantime,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  provided  em- 
ployment fimds  for  helping  our  fellow  citizens  through  the 
P.  W.  A.,  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  road  building  and 
public  works,  and  many  other  projects  that  I  might 
enumerate. 

We  are  agreed  that  radical  movements  thrive  on  hungry 
stomachs,  and  even  though  the  opposition  press  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  huge  national  debt  of  the  United  States,  I  know 
from  my  personal  experience  that  the  sober  and  sane  busi- 
ness leaders  are  far  less  concerned  with  the  national  debt 
than  they  are  concerned  with  the  menace  of  communis!  i, 
fascism,  nazi-ism,  or  their  counterpart,  being  set  up  in  tt  is 
representative  democracy. 

Prom  my  travels  and  my  experience,  I  know  that  we  a  ;e 
privileged  to  live  in  the  greatest  land  on  earth,  whose  fertile 
valleys  and  great  plains  produce  more  than  enough  to  fe«l 
us  all,  to  clothe  us  all,  and  to  house  us  all;  and  that  tho^ 
on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Near  East  and  Par  East  live 
under  conditions  which  are  not  as  pleasant  and  where  tl^ 
future  outlook  is  not  as  optimistic  as  for  millions  of  citizens 
in  our  own  land.  Let  us  not  think  in  terms  of  setting  up  a 
new  political  philosophy  as  the  agency  of  government  for  our 
people  but  let  us  rather  correct  our  economy  of  things  so 
that  we  may  all  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  rich  and  generous  land. 
For  as  President  Roosevelt  has  so  aptly  stated:  ; 

The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether  we  add  more  to  the 
abundance  of  those  who  have  much;  it  is  whether  we  provide 
enough  for  those  who  have  too  litUe. 


/ 


The  Turnverein  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  17,  1938 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  GEORGE  H.  EARLE,  GOVERNOR  OP  PENN- 
SYXiVANlA,  AT  LINCOLN  COMMEMORATION  EXERCISES, 
SOLDIERS  MEMORIAL  HALL,  PITTSBURGH,  FEBRUARY  13. 
1938 


Mr.  JACOBSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  address  de- 
livered by  Governor  Earle,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  occasion 
of  reconsecrating  four  flags  carried  by  Lincoln's  body- 
guard at  his  first  inauguration,  March  4,  1861.  Lincoln's 
bodyguard  on  that  day  were  the  German  Tm-ners  of  the  city 
of  Washington.  The  reconsecrating  program  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jahn  Educational  Fund  and  the 
Pittsburgh  District  of  the  American  Tumerbund. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Like  most  of  you  who  are  assembled  here  today,  I  was  glad  to 
hear  tribute  paid  to  the  great  part  played  by  liberty-loving  Ger- 
mans in  the  formative  days  of  this  democracy,  especially  by  the 
German  Turners,  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  war  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  man 
as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

When  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  present  and  assist  in  the 
dedication  of  the.se  four  tattered  banners,  I  did  so  not  only  be- 
cause I  revere  the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  try  as  best  I  can  to 
follow  his  guiding  star,  but  also  because  I  have  an  abiding  respect 
for  the  part  that  German  patriots  have  played  in  the  building  of 
America. 

But  on  talking  with  my  Gernian  friends  about  this  matter  I 
discovered  many  things  I  did  not  know  befoi'e- — about  Lincoln, 
about  the  Germans  in  our  land,  and  especially  about  the  German 
Turners  and  their  love  for  Honest  Abe  Lincoln,  whom  the  world 
honors  as  its  shining  example  of  the  common  man  risen  to  high 
place. 

Looking  into  this  chapter  of  American  history  that  could  be 
written  around  these  four  banners,  I  found  that  the  American 
Turners  were  the  strongest  supporters  of  Pathfinder  Fremont  and 
the  strongest  opponents  of  slavery.  In  1855  at  their  convention 
in  Buffalo  they  adopted  this  resolution: 

"The  Turners  are  opposed  to  slavery  and  regard  this  Institution 
as  unworthy  of  a  republic  and  not  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
freedom." 

When  one  remembers  that  the  first  American  Turnverein  had 
been  founded  less  than  7  years  earlier,  in  Cincinnati,  and  our 
gieat  Philadelphia  Turngemeinde,  represented  here  today,  only  6 
years  earlier,  we  reali2;e  that  the  Turners  of  those  days  were  true 
citizens,  thinking  in  terms  of  fundamental  Americanism  and 
eternal  human  rights. 

Among  other  things  I  liave  learned  about  those  early  Turners 
was  their  defense  of  free  speech.  Reformers  like  Wendell  Phillips 
depended  upon  the  Turners  to  protect  them  against  proslavery 
mobs.  Orators  like  Carl  Schurz  proclaimed  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  land  the  glorious  gospel  of  liberty — not  liberty  for  one  class 
or  creed  or  color  but  liberty  for  all  human  beings,  with  equal  op- 
portunity and  equal  rights.  Those  were  the  principles  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  they  were  the  principles  of  the  Turners,  those  were 
the  principles  symbolized  by  these  four  tattered  banners  and  this 
historic  drum. 

Most  significant  of  all  Is  the  fact  that  the  first  man  in  America 
to  mention  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  was  a 
Turner  in  Belleville,  111.  TLs  name  was  Gustav  Koerner;  years  later 
Lincoln  sent  him  as  American  Ambassador  to  Spain.  He  was  also  a 
delegate,  along  with  Carl  Schurz,  to  the  convention  that  nominated 
Lincoln. 

His  loyalty  to  Lincoln  was  recognized  when  he  was  selected  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  pallbearers  at  the  last  rites  of  our  great  martyr 
President. 

When  Lincoln  ran  against  Douglas  his  two  most  ardent  platform 
orators  were  this  Gustav  Koerner  and  Carl  Schurz.  In  the  Chicago 
convention  that  nominated  Lincoln  sat  42  men  born  in  Germany. 
In  the  six  pivotal  States,  without  which  he  could  not  have  been 
elected,  450,000  German  votes  were  cast  for  Lincoln  and  swung  the 
election;  and  as  soon  as  Lincoln  had  been  nominated  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Turnerbund  issued  several  proclama- 
tions urging  all  Its  members  to  support  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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BROADCASTING  LINCOLN'S  FIRST  INAUGURAL 


Eighty  years  ago  this  month  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States.  There  were 
no  radio  announcers  to  give  an  account  of  this  epochal 
ceremony.  When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  recently  in- 
augurated for  his  third  term,  there  were  some  very  ex- 
travagant statements  made  over  the  air  in  an  attempt 
to  create  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners  that  all 
other  inaugurations  fell  into  discard  compared  with  the 
setting  at  Washington  on  January  20,  1941.  We  wonder. 

Without  any  attempt  to  overemphasize  some  of  the 
episodes  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  First  In- 
augural, a  radio  announcer  could  have  portrayed  the 
scene  on  March  4,  1861,  something  like  this: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  this  is 
Inauguration  Day  in  the  national  capital  and  a  very 
beautiful  day  it  is.  We  are  going  to  give  you  a  picture 
of  that  part  of  the  proceedings  which  includes  the  in- 
augural procession  and  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  Micro- 
phones have  been  installed  here  at  the  Willard  Hotel 
where  the  President-elect,  Mr.  Lincoln,  will  join  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  and  on  the  newly  erected  stands  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  Building  where  the  oath  will  be 
administered. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  so 
many  people  crowded  into  this  city  as  are  present  to- 
day to  witness  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  Whether  or 
not  the  rumors  that  the  President-elect  will  be  assassi- 
nated before  he  can  be  inaugurated  have  any  founda- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  learn,  but  there  is  great  resentment 
toward  him. 

Every  precaution  is  being  taken  to  guard  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  entire  military  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  direction  of  General  Scott  is  available.  Scores 
of  heavily  armed  men,  many  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  home 
state  of  Illinois,  are  in  the  city  to  see  that  the  proceed- 
ings shall  not  be  interrupted  by  violence.  The  fact  that 
several  states  have  already  seceded  from  the  Union  cre- 
ates a  tension  here  that  has  never  before  been  felt  in 
this  capital  city. 

Regular  troops  are  stationed  at  intervals  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  sharpshooters  are  in  strategic  po- 
sitions on  the  tops  of  the  taller  buildings  along  the  route, 
and  mounted  officers  stationed  at  every  corner  to  report 
to  General  Scott  the  progress  of  the  procession. 

Our  microphone  is  so  placed  here  at  the  Willard  Ho- 
tel that  we  can  get  a  full  view  of  the  entire  route  of 
the  procession  until  the  column  approaches  the  Capi- 
tol, and  we  will  attempt  to  describe  its  progress.  The 
carriage  bringing  President  Buchanan  from  the  White 
House  is  now  drawing  up  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  we 
may  expect  Mr.  Lincoln  to  step  out  of  the  entrance  at 
any  moment.  There  is  a  great  throng  about  the  hotel 
here  to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  President-elect,  and 
it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the  path  to  the  carriage  is 
kept  open.  Some  have  predicted  that  if  the  life  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  threatened,  it  will  be  here,  and  the  moment 
he  appears  in  the  open  may  be  the  most  intense  moment 
of  the  entire  ceremonies. 

The  milling  of  the  crowd  about  the  entrance  indicates 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  approaching  and  here  he  is,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  Illinois,  the  first  President  to  be  born 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  No  one  has  any  diffi- 
culty in  picking  him  out  of  the  mass  of  people  as  he 
stands  above  them  all.  When  he  stops  bowing  and  puts 
on  his  top-hat,  his  six  foot  four  inch  figure  will  be  in- 
ci  eased  about  a  foot.  He  has  reached  the  cari'iage  and 
has  taken  his  seat  beside  President  Buchanan.  Senator 
Edward  Baker  and  Senator  James  Alfred  Pearce  have 
also  entered  the  barouche  and  taken  seats  opposite  the 
President  and  President-elect. 


A  guard  of  honor  of  the  regular  cavalry  surrounds 
the  carriage.  Mounted  marshals  four  files  deep  give 
further  security  to  the  occupants  of  the  carriage.  Be- 
hind the  carriage  march  regiments  of  regulars  and 
marines  fully  armed.  Falling  in  behind  the  armed  mi- 
litia are  the  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  Mexican  War.  Next  in  line  we 
observe  members  of  the  Peace  Congress  and  then  follow 
delegations  from  the  various  states,  about  a  thousand 
of  them. 

A  group  of  young  ladies  occupy  a  float  drawn  by  four 
white  horses.  They  represent  the  various  states  of  the 
Union.  We  observe  some  of  them  are  quarreling.  A  com- 
pany of  Wide-Awakes  serves  as  an  escort.  Here  is  a 
strange  sight  for  Washington  to  gaze  on,  a  division  of 
colored  volunteers,  the  first  colored  men  ever  to  march 
as  a  unit  in  a  military  procession. 

The  front  of  the  procession  has  moved  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  without  any  disturbing  incident  thus  far, 
and  we  will  now  turn  you  over  to  our  announcer  at  the 
Capitol  who  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Inauguration  proper. 

The  location  of  our  microphones  here  at  the  Capitol 
allows  us  to  get  a  good  view  of  all  that  is  to  take  place 
on  this  platform  erected  in  front  of  the  eastern  portico. 
General  Scott  has  drawn  up  his  two  batteries  so  that 
they  control  the  plateau  which  extends  before  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol.  Several  companies  of  soldiers  are 
just  in  front  of  the  platform  from  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  speak. 

President  Buchanan,  President-elect  Lincoln,  and  the 
nation's  leading  officials  and  diplomats  are  now  taking 
their  positions  on  the  platform.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  sev- 
eral ladies  are  also  observed  in  the  group.  An  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Senator  Edward  Baker  from  Oregon, 
is  about  to  introduce  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  just  stepped  forward,  placed  the  large 
cane  he  carries  against  a  railing,  and  he  now  seems  to 
be  trying  to  find  some  place  to  put  his  top-hat.  Senator 
Douglas  is  stepping  forward  and  apparently  is  going 
to  hold  Mr.  Lincoln's  hat  for  him.  This  is  a  fine  gesture 
on  the  part  of  Douglas  who  debated  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  1858.  Mr,  Lincoln  is  putting  on  some  spectacles  and 
is  about  to  read  his  message.  Now  back  to  the  speakers' 
microphone  for  the  Inaugural  Address. 

"Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States:  In  compliance 
with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  government  itself,  I  appear 
before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to  take  in  your 
presence  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  be  taken  by  the  President  'before  he 
enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office'.  .  .  . 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle- 
field and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

You  have  just  heard  the  new  President-elect  of  the 
United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln,  deliver  his  Inaugural 
Address.  He  will  now  take  the  oath  of  office  administered 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  The  aged  Chief  Justice  is  now 
stepping  forward  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  is  holding 
the  Bible  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  has  placed  one  hand.  He 
has  now  raised  his  other  hand  to  take  the  oath. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  now  declared  the  Sixteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
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LINCOLN'S    FIRST    INAUGURAL  —  mSCELLANY 


The  inauguration  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
occurring  but  once  in  every  four  years  makes  the  event 
an  occasion  of  great  significance.  The  inauguration  of 
1953  would  seem  to  create  a  proper  environment  to  re- 
view some  of  the  incidents  which  took  place  during  the 
first  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1861.  Lincoln 
Lore  through  the  years  has  touched  upon  many  phases 
of  the  ceremonies  including  several  monographs  on  the 
address  itself.  For  this  issue  of  the  bulletin  it  would 
seem  quite  appropriate  to  collect  from  the  daily  press 
and  other  contemporary  sources  of  that  day  a  miscellany 
of  unrelated  episodes  which  have  enough  of  the  human 
interest  element  about  them  to  warrant  their  reprinting. 

Sleeping  in  the  Capital 

"Over  twenty-thousand  strangers  were  in  the  city, 
many  of  whom  slept  the  night  previous  to  inauguration 
day  in  the  Capital  and  in  the  streets — it  being  absolutely 
impossible  to  find  rooms  or  beds  anywhere." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  at  Willard's  Hotel 

"LIrs.  Lincoln,  who  is  fast  winning  the  hearts  of  all 
who  call  upon  her,  on  account  of  her  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  sociable  nature,  v/hich  is  blended  with  a  grace  and 
dignity  of  nature  seldom  combined,  bears  the  fatigue  of 
her  new  position  with  becoming  patience!  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  Mrs.  Hamlin  are  attended  by  several  of  their  per- 
sonal friends." 

Douglas  Holds  Lincoln's  Hat 

"A  Cincinnati  paper  says  that  at  the  inauguration, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  hat  being  in  danger,  Mr.  Douglas  said 
'permit  me,  sir,'  and  gallantly  took  the  vexatious  article 
and  held  it  during  the  entire  reading  of  the  inaugural! 
He  must  have  reflected  pretty  seriously  during  that  half 
hour,  that  instead  of  delivering  an  inaugural  address 
from  that  portico,  he  was  holding  the  hat  of  the  man 
who  was  doing  it." 

Three    Photographers 

"A  small  camera  was  directly  in  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
another  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  and  a  third  of 
huge  dimensions  on  his  right,  raised  on  a  platform  built 
specially  for  the  purpose." 

Releasing  the  Address  to  the  Press 

"The  inaugural  will  not  be  delivered  to  the  press  until 
Mr.  Lincoln  begins  to  read  it,  when,  by  his  own  direction, 
a  copy  prepared  for  that  purpose  will  be  delivered  to  the 
agent  of  the  Associated  Press  for  immediate  transmis- 
sion over  the  wires,  and  another  copy  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Washington  papers." 

Steel    Bowed    Spectacles 

"Senator  Baker  of  Oregon  introduced  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
the  assembly.  .  .  .  He  lays  down  his  manuscript,  clasps 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  pulls  out  a  pair  of  steel 
bov/ed  spectacles  ...  a  lusty  hawkeyed  fellow  cries  out, 
'Take  off  them  spectacles,  we  want  to  see  your  eyes'." 

Lincoln's  Delivery 

"The  inaugural  was  delivered  in  a  clear  and  emphatic 
voice,  which  never  faltered  throughout,  and  reached 
nearly  to  the  outskirts  of  the  vast  throng.  It  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  with  applause  but  most  vehemently 
at  the  point  where  he  announced  his  inflexible  purpose  to 
execute  the  laws  and  discharge  his  whole  constitutional 
duty." 


But  One  Gesture 

"Lincoln  spoke  with  deep  earnestness  and  fervor.  His 
diction  v/as  forceful  and  strong  and  revealed  to  me  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  careful  and  deep  research.  .  .  . 
He  had  his  manuscript  before  him  but  seemed  to  know 
his  remarks  by  heart.  He  made  only  one  gesture  through- 
out his  oration,  the  rest  of  the  time  his  arms  hanging 
loosely  at  his  side.  When  he  uttered  the  sentence,  'No 
state  has  the  right  to  secede'  he  brought  his  clenched 
fist  dovvTi  with  a  resounding  thump  on  the  table." 

Taney's  Eighth  Presidential  Oath  Administered 

"The  inauguration  of  today  makes  the  eighth  cere- 
mony of  the  kind  at  which  Judge  Taney  has  oflficiated, 
having  administered  the  oath  of  office  successively  to 
Presidents  Van  Buren,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor,  Fillmore, 
Pierce,  Buchanan  and  Lincoln." 

Lincoln  Not  Frightened 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  asked  whether  he  felt  at  all  fright- 
ened while  delivering  his  inaugural  address,  the  threats 
of  assassination  having  been  so  numerous.  He  replied 
that  he  had  no  such  sensation,  and  that  he  had  often 
experienced  much  greater  fear  in  addressing  a  dozen 
Western  men  on  the  subject  of  temperance." 

Kissing  Little  Girls 

"On  entering  the  White  House  he  was  conducted  to 
the  Blue  room,  when,  after  an  introduction  to  the  mar- 
shals, aids,  and  officials,  the  public  were  admitted. 
Thirty-two  little  girls,  with  wreaths  about  their  heads, 
and  bearing  little  blue  flags,  were  introduced  individually, 
and  audibly  kissed  by  the  President.  The  hair  of  one 
catching  in  the  President's  waistcoat  button,  caused 
much  merriment  and  some  difficulty  to  disentangle." 

Attending  the  Inaugural  Ball 

"President  Lincoln  entered,  leaning  upon  the  arms  of 
Vice  President  Hamlin  and  Senator  Anthony  of  Rhode 
Island.  Immediately  behind  them,  to  the  intense  as- 
tonishment of  all,  came  Mrs.  Lincoln  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Senator  Douglas,  more  popularly  known  as  the 
Little  Giant  .  .  .  with  her  came  Miss  Edwards,  her  niece, 
a  lovely  creature." 

The  Self-Possessed  Mrs.  Lincoln 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  who  followed  in  his  (the  President's) 
wake  on  the  arm  of  the  self-possessed  Senator  Douglas, 
is  still  more  self-possessed,  and  has  with  more  readiness 
adapted  herself  than  her  taller  half,  to  the  exalted  sta- 
tion to  which  she  has  so  strangely  advanced,  from  the 
simple  social  life  of  the  little  inland  Capital  of  Illinois. 
Women  learn  such  things  much  faster  than  men.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  shows  us,  on  her  choice  of  blue  on  this  occasion, 
as  the  color  which  fits  her  fair  complexion  best  that  she 
is  no  stranger  to  the  beautiful  science  of  the  toilet." 

The  Belle  of  the  Inaugural  Ball 

"At  12  Vi  o'clock  the  quadrille  of  the  evening  was 
danced — Douglas  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Hamlin  and  Miss 
Edwards,  Mayor  Berret  and  Mrs.  Bergman,  Mr.  Harrard 
and  Mrs.  Baker  composing  the  set.  Miss  Edwards,  niece 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  belle  of  the 
evening.  The  ladies  of  the  Presidential  Party  are  dressed 
exquisitely,  and  in  perfect  taste." 

See  Lincoln  Lores  47,  203,  308,  358,  359,  623. 
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LINCOLN'S  FIRST  INAUGURAL  —  PRO  AND  CON 


A  biased  press  is  one  of  the  by-product  of  a  two  party 
political  system,  and  most  papers,  even  those  claiming 
to  be  independent,  are  major  factors  in  spreading 
propaganda  pro  and  con  before  and  after  each  presi- 
dential campaign.  Sometimes  it  appears  as  if  the  spirit 
of  fair  play  seems  to  be  lacking,  which  one  looks  for  in 
nearly  every  contest  where  there  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion.  The  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  a  casual  statement,  the  deleting  of  phrases  in  a  sen- 
tence which  changes  the  meaning  of  the  argument,  the 
misquoting  of  remarks  which  conveys  a  false  impression 


and  the  attack  on  one's  character  through  innuendo,  are 
a  few  of  the  below  the  belt  blows  which  are  often  ob- 
served. 

While  the  partisan  approach  seemed  to  have  grreatly 
diminished  during  the  last  campaign  it  was  running  at 
high  tide  during  the  first  administration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  comments  on  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  Eisenhower  seem  to  invite  an  exhibit  of  state- 
ments pro  and  con  which  appeared  in  the  press  after 
President  Lincoln  had  delivered  his  first  inaugural. 


PRO 

"A  truer,  or  safer,  or  more  patriotic  policy  it  would 
be  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  inaugurate." 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Mercury. 

"Its  arguments  are  logical  and  convincing;  its  recom- 
mendations are  expedient  and  right;  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  popular." 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Union. 

"The  whole  civilized  world  will  echo  Lincoln's  Inau- 
gural, and  agree  that  it  is  fair  to  both  sides,  and  worthy 
of  a  patriot  statesman." 

Hwrtford  Courant. 

"The  address  is  in  admirable  tone  and  temper.  It 
breathes  throughout  the  kindest  spirit  to  the  'dissatis- 
fied' people  of  the  Southern  States." 

Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"His  words  are  not  designated  to  conceal  his  thoughts. 
They  are  rather  intended  to  express  his  ideas  concisely 
and  decidedly  as  possible." 

N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser, 

"The  address  is  as  clearly  decided  in  tone  as  it  is 
mild.  All  other  questions  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  are  allowed  to  pass  untouched." 

New-Yorker  Demokrat. 

"No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  sharp,  plain,  and 
unmistakable  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  There  has  been 
no  such  address  since  the  days  of  Jackson." 

Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

"It  is  just  what  we  expected  from  a  man  whom  we 
believe  to  be  honest,  and  to  be  in  the  habit  of  using 
language  in  order  to  express  his  thoughts  and  opinions." 

Pittsburgh  Journal. 

"The  address  is  a  calm,  dispassionate,  firm  and  satis- 
factory exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  wants  of  the  country.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
it  meets  our  approbation." 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  News. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  sasang  that  we  regard  the 
Inaugural  as  grand  and  admirable  in  every  respect — 
being  sound  in  its  positions,  patriotic  in  spirit,  unan- 
swerable in  its  arguments,  and  precisely  fitted  for  the 
emergency." 

Boston  Journal. 


CON 

"The  whole  Message  appears  to  be  a  loose,  disjointed, 
rambling  affair." 

Chicago  Timet. 

"No  action  of  our  Convention  can  now  maintain  peace. 
Virginia  must  fight." 

Richmond  Enquirer. 

"The  President  holds  out,  except  in  words,  mere  words, 
very  little  of  the  olive  branch." 

New  York  Express. 

"To  our  appreciation,  this  is  the  death-knell  of  peace. 
No  sane  man  understands  it  in  any  other  light." 

Baltimore  Republican. 

"In  a  word,  the  Inaugural  is  not  a  crude  performance 
— it  abounds  in  traits  of  craft  and  cunning.  It  bears 
marks  of  indecision." 

N.  Y.  Herald. 

"There  are  some  portions  of  it  that  display  ability, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  for  these  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  responsible." 

New  London  Star. 

"The  policy  indicated  toward  the  seceding  States  will 
meet  the  stern  and  unyielding  resistance  of  the  united 
South." 

Richmond  Whig. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  is  no  more  successful  with  his  pen  than 
in  making  speeches;  his  talent  evidently  lies  not  in 
these  accomplishments." 

New  York  State's  Zeitung. 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaugural,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of 
the  most  awkwardly  constructed  oiBcial  documents  we 
have  ever  inspected." 

Philedelphia  Evening  Journal. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  has  utterly  failed  to  recommend  any 
measure  looking  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Union." 

Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian. 

"We  much  mistake  the  tendency  of  this  wretchedly 
botched  and  unstatesmanlike  paper,  if  it  does  not  dam- 
age the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  strengthen  the  secession- 
ists." 

■  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

"The  Inaugural,  as  a  whole,  breathes  the  spirit  of 
mischief.  It  has  only  a  conditional  conservatism — that  is, 
the  lack  of  ability  or  some  expediency  to  do  what  it 
would." 

Baltimore  Sun. 


Lincoln  Inauguration 
Held  Under  Bayonets 


By  RICHARD   SPONG 

President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's /:rsf  inauguration  will 
be  reenacted  in  Washington 
on  Saturday  (March  4),  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the 
event. 

The  day  mirrored  the 
mood  of  the  nation.  Dark 
clouds  alternated  with  clear 
skies.  Bayonets  could  be 
seen  on  the  housetops  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

There  had  been  open 
threats  that  Abraham  Lin- 
Qoln  would  be  shot  before  he 
was  inaugurated.  The  Presi- 
dent-elect had  passed 
through  Baltimore  at  night, 
Inside  a  locked  coach  joined 
to  a  specially  prepared  ex- 
press freight  train.  He  wore 
a  soft  hat  and  an  old  over- 
coat to  escape  recognition. 

An  irresponsible  reporter 
exaggerated  the  caution; 
Lincoln  was  described,  inac- 
curately, as  disguising  him- 
self in  a  plaid  coat  and 
Scotch  cap.  Newspapers  ridi- 
culed the  President-elect  as 
a  coward  who  had  sneaked 
into  the  city  in  fear  of  as- 
sassination, and  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  no  Lincoln  cham- 
pion, jibed: 

Had  we  any  respect  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,  official  or  per- 
sonal, as  a  man  or  as  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United 
Stales  .  .  .  the  final  esca- 
pade by  which  he  reached 
the  Capital  would  have  ut- 
terly demolished  it. 

At  noon  President  James 
Buchanan  called  on  the 
President-elect  at  his  hotel 
—  Willard's,  as  it  was  then 
known  —  and  together  they 
rode  down  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue. Lincoln  watched  while 
his  running-mate,  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice. 

When     it    came    Lincoln's 


turn  to  enter  the  portico,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been 
troubled  with  disposing  of 
his  shiny  new  hat.  Tradition 
has  Stephen  A.  Douglas  hold- 
ing it  for  him. 

Then  the  man  who  w  a  s 
about  to  become  the  16th 
President  of  the  United 
States  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles and  began  to  read 
from  galley  proofs  pulled  in 
Springfield  and  since  much 
revised.  Lincoln  promised 
the  South:  "The  government 
will  not  assail  you."  But  bal- 
anced against  that  pledge 
was  his  resolve  to  "h  o  Td, 
occupy,  and  possess  the 
properly  and  places  belong- 
ine  to  the  government." 

He  made  it  clear  that  he 
was   for  calm  conservatism. 

"I  have  no  nuroose,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slav- 
erv  in  the  states  where  it  ex- 
ists," he  declared.  "I  believe 
I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do 
so,  and  I  have  no  inclination 
to  do  so." 

The  magnificent  peroration 
of  the  First  Inaugural,  shad- 
ed only  nerhaos  b"  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Second, 
wns  a  message  of  joure  con- 
ciliation, added  to  the  origi- 
nal text  at  the  sugge.'^tion  of 
Secretary  of  State  Seward. 
"I  am  loth  to  close,"  said 
Lincoln.  "We  nre  not  ene- 
mies but  friends  We  must 
not  be  enemies.  Though  pa.^^- 
sion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  h'-eak  our  bonds  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords 
of  memorv,  stvptching  from 
every  battlefield,  and  patriot 
grave,  to  everv  Uving  heart 
pnd  hearthstone,  all  over 
this  broad  land,  wiU  vet 
sv/ell  the  chorus  of  the  Un- 
ion, when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  bv  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature." 


Then,  on  that  rude  plat- 
form at  the  east  front  of  the 
unfinished  Capitol,  and  be- 
fore an  enthusiastic  but  rela- 
tively small  crowd,  Lincoln 
took  the  oath.  Tlie  inaugura- 
tion had  gone  off  without  un- 
toward incident  —  indeed, 
on  the  return  route  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Lincoln 
stopped  at  Willard's  to  eat 
corn  beef  and  cabbage  and 
blackberry  pie  before  going 
on  to  the  White  House.  But 
the  tension  hung  on  —  for  all 
the  brave  and  eloquent 
words,  Lincoln  must  have 
known  he  was  the  Chief  'Ex- 
ecutive of  a  nation  about  to 
dissolve. 


Dallas  Morning  Nevis 
Dallas,  Texas 
?/l3/61 


Civil  War 


By  HARRY  McCORMICK 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  official  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  president,  and  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin  vice-president,  of  the  United 
States. 

This  election,  perhaps  as  much  as  the 
slavery  question  and  states'  rights,  precipi- 
tated the  secessiQii  movement  in  the  South. 
Within  a  month  of  the  election  South  Caro- 
lina had  seceded,  followed  by  many  of  the 
other  states  that  formed  the  Confederacy. 

No  president  of  the  United  States  had 
as  much  cause  to  fear  for  his  personal  safe- 
ty as  did  Lincoln  when  the  results  of  the 
November  election  became  known. 

Lincoln  himself,  in  his  Springfield,  111., 
home,  at  about  this  time  sent  Leonard  Swett 
t^  Washington  to;  survey  what  steps  were 
bieing  taken  to  safeguard  him  during  the 
inauguration.  Swett  called  upon  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  P.  Stone,  inspector  general  of  the 
Army,  and  upon  Gen.  Winfield  (Old  Fuss 
and  Feathers)  Scott,  chief  of  staff. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in  fact  almost  every- 
body, is  ignorant  of  the  vast  amount  of 
work  done  here  this  winter  by  Gen.  Scott 
and  yourself  to  insure  the  existence  of  the 
government  and  to  render  certain  and  safe 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,"  Stone 
quotes  Swett  in  his  memoirs.  "He  will  be 
very  grateful  to  both." 

"Mr.  Lincoln  has  no  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  me,"  Stone  replied.  "I  was  opposed  to  his 
election  and  believed  in  advance  that  it 
would  bring  on  what  is  evidently  coming, 
«  iearful  war.  The  \vork  f  have  done  has 
not  been  for  him  and  he  need  feel  under  no 
:  qbjigations  to  me.  I  have  done  my  best  to- 
ward saving  the  government  of  the  country 
and  to  insure  the  inauguration  of  the  con- 
stitmcionally  elected  president." 


When  Lincoln  Was  Inaugurated 

WASHINGTON— This  photo  from  the  files  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution here  was  made  during  the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  his  first  term  as  President  on  March  4,  1861.  He  stood  on  the 
covered  stand  at  center.  A  replica  of  the  stand  has  been  erected 
for  a  re-enactment  of  the  Lincoln  inauguration  today.  The  scaffold 
at  upper  right  was  being  used  in  building  the  Capitol  dome,  which 
was  completed  several  years  later.  ^^  wirephoto 
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Printing   Lincoln's    Inaugural    Address 


Editor's  Note:  Followinjf  Abraham  Lincoln's  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  special  session  of  the  Senate  met  on 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1^61.  At  this  session  Senator  James  Dixon,  a 
Republican  from  Connecticut,  otfered  the  followini-'"  resolution  :  "Re- 
solved, that  thei'e  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the  usual  number 
of  copies  of  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  proceeJed  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. This  motion  to  print  the  inaujJTUral  speech  of  the  President 
was  a  most  unusual  procedure.  Likely,  the  real  reason  for  the  motion 
was  to  jrive  the  political  friends  of  the  President  an  oiipoilunity  to 
expound  the  views  of  Lincoln  as  set  forth  in  his  paper.  This  motion 
led  to  a  debate  that  lasted  two  days.  The  Southern  senators  professed 
to  read  in  Lincoln's  inaugural  a  declaration  of  wai-  and  this  con- 
tention was  vigorously  expressed  by  Senator  Thomas  L.  Clin^man.  a 
Democrat  from  North  Carolina.  Finally,  on 
March  ^.  1S61.  the  Dixon  resolution  to  print 
the    inaujrural    was    adopted. 

Throu;;hout  the  lon^  debate  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douj^las,  a  Democrat  fi'om  Iliinois,  as- 
sumed a  surprising  position  by  declarintt  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  was  not  ei|uivalent 
to  a  war  declaration,  rather  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  national  dif- 
ficulties. His  speech  (Monajjhan  No.  96) 
follows  : 

"Mr.  President:  I  cannot  assent  to 
the  construction  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Clingman) 
has  placed  upon  the  President's  in- 
augural. I  have  read  it  carefully, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  distinct- 
ly what  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration is  to  be.  The  inaugural  is 
characterized  by  ability,  and  by  di- 
rectness on  certain  points;  but  with 
such  reservations  and  qualifications 
as  require  a  critical  analysis  to  ar- 
rive at  its  true  construction  on  other 
points.  I  have  made  such  an  analy- 
sis, and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  a  peace  offering  rather  than  a 
war  message.  Having  examined  it 
critically,  I  think  I  can  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
apprehension  which  has  been  spread 
through  the  country  that  this  mes- 
sage is  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war;  that  it  commits  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  recap- 
ture the  forts  in  the  seceded  States, 
and  to  hold  them  at  all  hazards,  to 
collect  the  revenue  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  to  execute  the  laws  in 
all  the  States,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  circumstances  that  surround 
him.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be 
the  character  of  the  message.  On 
the  contrary,  I  understand  it  to  con- 
tain a  distinct  pledge  that  the  policy 

of  the  Administration  shall  be  conducted  with  exclusive 
reference  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  national  difficul- 
ties. True,  the  President  indicates  a  certain  line  of  policy 
which  he  intends  to  pursue,  so  far  as  it  may  be  consistent 
with  the  peace  of  the  country,  but  he  assures  us  that 
this  policy  will  be  modified  and  changed  whenever  neces- 
sary to  a  peaceful  solution  of  these  difficulties. 

"The  address  is  not  as  explicit  as  I  could  desire  on 
certain  points;  on  certain  other  points  it  is  explicit.  The 
message  is  explicit  and  certain  upon  the  point  that  the 
President  will  not,   directly  or  indirectly,   interfere  with 
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Stephen  A.  Douslas.  running  on  the  Northern 
Democratic  ticket,  was  one  of  three  candidates 
defeated  by  Lincoln  in  the  Presidential  Campaign 
of  1860.  He  received  12  electoral  votes  but  ranked 
second  to  Lincoln  with  a  popular  vote  of  1,376.9,57. 


the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  States  —  is  specific 
upon  the  point  that  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  give  a  faithful  execution  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  —  is  explicit  upon 
the  point  that  he  will  not  oppose  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  settle 
the  slavery  question  and  restore  peace  to  the  country. 
Then,  it  proceeds  to  indicate  a  line  of  policy  for  his 
Administration.  He  declares  that,  in  view  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  the  Union  remains  unbroken.  I  do  not 
suppose  any  man  can  deny  the  proposition,  that  in  con- 
templation of  law,  the  Union  re- 
mains intact,  no  matter  what  the 
fact  may  be.  There  may  be  a  separa- 
tion (/(•  facto,  temporary  or  perma- 
V  nent,  as  the  sequel  may  prove;   but, 

in  contemplation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  the  Union  does  remain 
unbroken.  I  think  no  one  can  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  proposition, 
as  a  constitutional  principle.  Let  us 
go  further  and  see  what  there  is 
in  the  address  that  is  supposed  to 
pledge  the  President  to  a  coercive 
policy.  He  says:  'I  shall  take  care, 
as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly 
enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in 
all  the  States.'  This  declaration  is 
relied  upon  as  a  conclusive  evidence 
that  coercion  is  to  be  used  in  the 
seceding  States;  but  take  the  next 
sentence:  'Doing  this  I  deem  to  be 
only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part.  I 
shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, unless'  —  unless  what?  Let 
us  see  what  the  condition  is  on  the 
happening  of  which  he  will  not  en- 
force the  laws  — 'unless  my  rightful 
masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in 
some  other  authoritative  manner  di- 
rect the  contrary.' 

"This  condition,  on  which  he  will 
not  enforce  the  laws  in  the  seceding 
States,  is  not  as  explicit  as  I  could 
desire.  When  he  alludes  to  his  'right- 
ful masters,  the  American  people,' 
I  suppose  he  means  the  action  of 
Congress  in  withholding  the  requi- 
site means.  Query:  Does  he  wish 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
existing  laws  confer  upon  him  'the 
requisite  means?'  or,  does  he  mean 
to  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  existing  laws  do  not  confer 
the  requisite  means,  he  cannot  execute  the  laws  in  the 
seceding  States  unless  those  means  shall  be  conferred 
by  Congress?  The  language  employed  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  President  was  referring  to  the  future 
action  of  Congress  as  necessary  to  give  him  the  requi- 
site means  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  in  the  seced- 
ing States.  Doubtless  the  President  was  not  uninformed 
of  the  fact  that  his  friends  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  prepared  a  force  bill,  conferring  these 
requisite    means    to    coerce    obedience    in    the    seceding 
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States,  and  that  that  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House. 
He  must  be  aware,  historically,  that  in  1832,  General 
Jackson  deemed  additional  legislation  necessary  to  en- 
force the  revenue  laws  at  Charleston,  and  that  a  force 
bill  was  then  passed,  which  expired  by  its  own  limitation 
in  a  short  time,  I  think  two  years,  and  is  not  now  in 
force.  Does  Mr.  Lincoln  consider  that  he  has  any  more 
power  to  coerce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  without  further  legislation  than  General 
Jackson  had  in  1832?  When  he  pledges  himself  to  collect 
the  revenue  and  to  enforce  the  laws  in  those  States, 
unless  Congress  withholds  the  requisite  means  to  enable 
him  to  do  so,  is  he  not  to  be  understood  that  whether 
he  does  enforce  them  or  not  depends  upon  the  future 
action  of  Congress?  I  think  that  is  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  his  language. 

"In  a  subsequent  paragraph  he  says:  'The  power  con- 
fided to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess 
the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government, 
and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts.'  What  power?  Does 
he  mean  that  which  has  been  confided,  or  that  which 
may  be  confided?  Does  he  mean  that  he  will  exercise 
the  power  unless  Congress  directs  the  contrary,  or  that 
he  will  exercise  it  when  Congress  confers  it?  I  regret 
that  this  clause  is  understood  by  some  persons  as  mean- 
ing that  the  President  will  use  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  country  to  recapture  the  forts,  and  other  places, 
which  have  been  seized  without  the  assent  of  Congress. 
If  such  was  his  meaning,  he  was  unfortunate  in  the 
selection  of  words  to  express  the  idea.  He  does  not  say 
that  he  will  recapture  or  retake,  hold  and  occupy  the 
forts  and  other  places.  Nor  docs  he  say  that  he  will 
recommend  to  Congress  to  furnish  him  men  and  money 
for  such  a  purpose;  but  'the  power  confided  to  me  will 
be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government.'  To  say  the  least 
of  it,  this  is  equivocal  language.  I  am  not  going  to  con- 
demn him  for  it;  my  present  object  is  not  to  censure, 
but  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  inaugural,  in 
order  to  learn  whether  the  Administration  is  committed 
to  an  aggressive  policy,  which  must  inevitably  involve 
us  in  civil  war,  or  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  national 
troubles.  He  says  furtlier,  'but  beyond  what  may  be 
necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion, 
no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.' 
He  will  use  the  power  confided  to  him  to  hold,  occupy, 
and  possess  the  forts  and  other  property,  and  to  collect 
the  revenue;  but  beyond  these  objects  he  will  not  use 
that  power.  I  am  unable  to  understand  the  propriety  of 
the  distinction  between  enforcing  the  revenue  laws  and 
all  other  laws.  If  it  is  his  duty  to  enforce  the  revenue 
laws,  why  is  it  not  his  duty  to  enforce  the  other  laws 
of  the  land  ?  What  right  has  he  to  say  that  he  will 
enforce  those  laws  that  enable  him  to  raise  revenue,  to 
levy  and  collect  these  taxes  from  the  people,  and  that 
he  will  not  enforce  the  laws  which  protect  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property  to  the  extent  that  the  Constiu- 
tion  confers  the  power  in  those  States  ?  I  reject  the  dis- 
tinction; it  cannot  be  justified  in  law  or  in  morals.  If 
taxes  are  to  be  collected,  and  the  revenue  laws  are  to 
be  enforced,  the  laws  that  afford  protection,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  taxes,  must  also  be  enforced. 

"The  next  paragraph  is  also  objectionable.  I  will  read 
it: 

'Where  hostility  to  the  United  States  in  any  interior  locality  shall 
be  so  K'leat  and  univeisal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens 
from  holdinti  the  federal  cffices,  theie  will  be  no  attempt  to  force 
obnoxious  strangers  amonk'  the  people  for  that  object.  While  the 
strict  lenal  right  may  exist  in  the  jjoveinment  to  enforce  the  exercise 
of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so 
nearly  impracticable  withal.  I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for  the  time, 
the   uses   of   such   offices.' 

"I  rejoice  to  know  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  force 
obnoxious  strangers  to  hold  office  in  the  interior  places 
where  public  sentiment  is  hostile;  but  why  draw  the 
distinction  between  'interior  localities'  and  exterior 
places?  Why  the  distinction  between  the  States  in  the 
interior  and  those  upon  the  sea-board?  If  he  has  the  power 
in  the  one  case,  he  has  it  in  the  other;  if  it  be  his  duty  in 
one  case,  it  is  his  duty  in  the  other.  There  is  no  provision 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  which  authorizes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  places  upon  the  sea-board  and  the 
places  in  the  interior. 

"This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  another  clause 


in  the  message  which  I  deem  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  the  key  to  his  entire  policy.  I  rejoiced  when  I  read 
this  declaration,  and  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  it  especially,  as  showing  conclusively  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  stands  pledged  to  that  policy  which  will  lead 
to  a  peaceful  solution,  and  against  every  policy  that 
leads  to  the  contrary.  I  will  read  the  paragraph: 

'The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current  events 
and  experience  shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be  proper, 
and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exerci.sed 
according  to  the  circumstances  actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and 
hope  of  a  iteaceful  solution  of  the  national  troubles  and  the  restor- 
ation   of    fraternal    sympathies   and    affections.' 

"After  indicating  the  line  of  policy  which  he  would 
pursue,  if  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  country,  he 
tells  us  emphatically  that  that  course  will  be  followed 
unless  modifications  and  changes  should  be  necessary  to 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  national  troubles,  and  if  in 
any  case  or  exigency  a  change  of  policy  should  be  neces- 
sary, it  will  be  made  'with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peace- 
ful solution.'  In  other  words,  if  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  leads  to  a  peaceful  solution,  it  is  to  be  collected; 
if  the  abandonment  of  that  policy  is  necessary  to  a  peace- 
ful solution,  the  revenue  is  not  to  be  collected;  if  the 
recapture  of  Fort  Moultrie  would  tend  to  a  peaceful 
solution,  he  stands  pledged  to  recapture  it;  if  the  re- 
capture would  tend  to  violence  and  war,  he  is  pledged 
not  to  recapture  it;  if  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in 
the  seceding  States  would  tend  to  facilitate  a  peaceful 
solution,  he  is  pledged  to  their  enforcement;  if  the  omis- 
sion to  enforce  those  laws  would  best  facilitate  peace, 
he  is  pledged  to  omit  to  enforce  them;  if  maintaining 
possession  of  Fort  Sumter  would  facilitate  peace,  he 
stands  pledged  to  retain  its  possession;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  abandonment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  would  facilitate  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion, he  is  pledged  to  abandon  the  fort  and  withdraw 
the   troops. 

"Sir,  this  is  the  only  construction  that  I  can  put  upon 
this  clause.  If  this  be  not  the  true  interpretation,  for 
what  purpose  was  it  inserted?  The  line  of  policy  that  he 
had  indicated  was  stated  vaguely;  but  there  is  not  a 
pledge  to  use  coercion;  there  is  not  a  pledge  to  retain 
a  fort;  there  is  not  a  pledge  to  recapture  an  arsenal; 
there  is  not  a  pledge  to  collect  revenue;  there  is  not  a 
pledge  to  enforce  the  laws  unless  there  is  attached  to 
each  the  condition;  and  the  condition  is,  that  he  will  do 
it  only  when  that  course  tends  to  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  national  troubles,  and  that  he  will  not  do  it  in 
any  case  where  it  does  not  tend  to  a  peaceful  solution. 

"I  submit,  then,  to  the  Senator  whether  the  friends 
of  peace  have  not  much  to  rejoice  at  in  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  President.  It  is  a  much  more  conservative 
document  than  I  had  anticipated.  It  is  a  much  more 
pacific  and  conciliatory  paper  than  I  had  expected.  I 
would  not  venture  the  expression  of  an  opinion  upon 
it  on  hearing  it  delivered,  until  I  had  carefully  examined 
and  analyzed  it.  After  examination,  I  am  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Administration  stands  pledged  by  the 
inaugural  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  our  difficulties,  to 
do  no  act  that  leads  to  war,  and  to  change  its  policy 
just  so  often  and  whenever  a  change  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

"So  much,  sir  for  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 
Now  a  few  words  upon  the  President's  views  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  difficulties  and  the  remedies  for 
those  difficulties.  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself  and 
to  his  usual  course  of  argument,  he  proceeds  to  show, 
first,  what  did  not  produce  the  trouble.  Let  us  see  what 
did  not  do  it: 

'All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  constitutional  rights 
can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true.  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written 
in  the  Constitution,  has  been  denied'?  I  think  not.  Happily  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  no  i>arty  can  reach  to  the  audacity 
of  doing  this.  Think,  if  you  can.  of  a  .single  instance  in  which  a 
plainly-written  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  denied. 
If.  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  .should  der)rive  a  minor- 
ity of  any  clearly-written  constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
rioint  of  view,  justify  revolution  :  ceit:iinly  would  if  such  right  were 
a   vital    one.    Hut    such    is    not    our-    case' 

"Here  we  are  told  that  these  difficulties  have  not  grown 
out  of  the  violation  of  any  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution;  they  have  not  arizen  from  the  denial  of 
any   right  guarantied   by   an   express    provision.    Ho   then 
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proceeds  to  show  that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.   Here 
it  is: 

"But  no  oriranic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  speci- 
fically applicable  to  every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical 
administration.  No  foresiiiht  can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of 
reasonable  len.irth  contain  express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  national  or  by  State 
authority"  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  May  Congress 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
pressly say.  Must  Conirress  protect  slavery  in  the  Teri-itories?  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  From  questions  of  this  class 
spring  all  our  constitutional  controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them 
into  majorities  and  minorities.' 

"  'From  questions  of  this  class  spring'  all  our  troubles. 
What  class  ?  The  attempt  of  Congress  to  exercise  power 
on  the  slavery  question  where  there  is  no  'express'  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  conferring  the  power;  the 
attempt  on  the  one  side  to  prohibit  slavery,  and  the  attempt 
on  the  other  side  to  protect  it,  \Yhere  there  is  no  'express' 
provision  authorizing  either  —  these  are  the  causes  of  our 
present  troubles,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
President.  The  causes  are  to  be  traced  to  the  absence 
of  any  constitutional  provision  defining  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  Congress  over  this  subject.  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  the  causes  of  our  difficulties  fairly  and 
truly;  if  they  all  arise  from  the  absence  of  a  constitu- 
tional provision  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, what  is  the  remedy  ?  The  remedy  must  be  to 
adopt  an  amendment  that  will  make  an  express  constitu- 
tional provision  on  the  subject.  The  absence  of  such  a 
provision  being  the  cause,  the  supplying  of  such  a  pro- 
vision must  be  the  remedy.  Hence  the  President  has 
demonstrated  with  great  clearness  and  force  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  will  define  and  settle  the  question 
whether  or  not  Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery; whether  or  not  it  has  the  power  to  protect  slavery; 
whether  or  not  it  has  the  power  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  at  all.  He  gives  us  to  understand  that  there 
will  never  be  peace  until  that  question  is  settled;  it 
cannot  be  settled  except  by  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution; and  hence  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  such  amend- 
ments can  be  obtained.  He  tells  us  that  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  may  be  obtained  in  either  of 
the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument:  the  one  where 
Congress  takes  the  initiative,  as  we  did  the  other  day, 
and  submits  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  States; 
the  other  is  where  the  States  take  the  initiative,  and 
demand  a  national  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

"The  President  says  that  he  prefers  a  national  con- 
vention as  the  most  appropriate  mode,  but  he  has  no 
insuperable  objections  to  the  other  mode,  and  he  will 
not  oppose,  but  gives  us  to  understand  he  will  favor  the 
ratification  by  the  States  of  the  amendment  already 
proposed  prohibiting  any  future  amendment  whereby 
Congress  may  be  authorized  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  States.  He  assigns  for  his  preference  for  a  national 
convention  a  very  plausible,  in  fact  a  very  satisfactory 
reason.  It  is  that  if  Congress  originated  the  amendments 
it  might  not  devise  such  as  the  people  would  like,  whereas  if 
you  allow  the  people  to  take  the  initiative,  they  will 
make  such  amendments  as  they  want.  The  President 
stands  pledged  by  his  inaugural  'to  allow  the  people  to 
devise  their  own  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  not 
to  interfere  with,  but  rather  to  favor  their  adoption, 
whatever  they  may  be.' 

"What  is  the  inference  from  all  this?  Inasmuch  as  all 
our  troubles  arise  from  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  without  the  sanction  of  an 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  counter 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  protect  slavery  with- 
out an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  authorizing 
it,  therefore  such  an  amendment  must  be  made  as  will  settle 
the  slavery  question  by  an  express  provision  and  he  will 
not  oppose  the  amendment.  Hence  we  are  authorized  to 
infer  that  if  the  people  do  originate  such  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  as  will  settle  the  slavei-y  question  — 
even  if  the  settlement  be  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  in  violation  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, and  auainst  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  a<lmiiiis- 
tration  will  not  oppose,  but  favoi-  it. 

"What  more  can  be  asked?  If  the  people,  when  they 
come    to    amend    the    Constitution,    shall    determine    that 


Congress  shall  have  no  power  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 
anywhere,  except  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves  and  to 
prohibit  the  African  slave  trade,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  not 
oppose  it.  If  the  people  shall  say  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  protect  slavery  everywhere  in  the 
Territories,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  pledged  not  to  oppose  that. 
If  the  people  shall  say  in  their  amendment  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  pledged  not  to  oppose  that. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  shall  say  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  Crittenden  proposition  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory by  a  geographical  line  on  the  principle  of  an 
equitable  partition,  Mr.  Lincoln  says  he  will  not  oppose 
that.  He  is  in  favor  of  such  amendments  as  will  settle 
the  question  forever,  by  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  and  he  leaves  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives to  devise  what  those  amendments  shall  be, 
and  he  will  accept  them  cheerfully,  and  not  throw  any 
obstructions   in   the  way   of  their  adoption. 

"Taking  these  two  propositions  together,  I  find  much 
cause  for  hope,  for  encouragement,  in  this  inaugural. 
First,  his  policy  will  be  peaceful  and  not  aggressive;  he 
will  do  no  act  that  tends  to  collision,  but  will  modify 
his  course  always  with  the  view  and  the  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution;  and,  second,  inasmuch  as  the  diffi- 
culties arise  out  of  the  absence  of  an  express  provision 
on  the  slavery  question,  he  will  favor  such  measures  as 
will  enable  the  people  to  settle  that  question  by  an  ex- 
press provision  in  the  Constitution. 

"Now,  sir,  far  be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  the 
President,  in  these  recommendations,  has  not  been  faith- 
ful to  the  principles  of  his  party,  as  well  as  to  the 
honor  and  safety  of  his  country.  Whatever  departure 
from  party  platforms  he  has  made  in  these  recommenda- 
tions should  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  patriotism,  and 
not  an  act  of  infidelity.  In  my  opinion,  if  I  have  under- 
stood the  inaugural  aright,  he  has  sunk  the  partisan 
in  the  patriot,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
conservative  men  to  that  extent.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
inferred  from  anything  that  I  have  said  or  have  omitted 
to  say,  that  I  have  any  political  sympathy  with  his  ad- 
ministration, or  that  I  expect  that  any  contingency  can 
happen  in  which  I  may  be  identified  with  it.  I  expect  to 
oppose  his  administration  with  all  my  energy  on  those 
great  principles  which  have  separated  parties  in  former 
times;  but  on  this  one  question,  that  of  preserving  the 
Union  by  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  present  difficulties  — 
that  of  preventing  any  future  difficulties  by  such  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion by  an  express  provision  —  if  I  understand  his  true 
intent  and  meaning,  I  am  with  him. 

"Mr.  President,  if  the  result  shall  prove  that,  I  have 
put  a  wrong  construction  on  the  inaugural,  I  shall  de- 
plore the  consequences  which  a  belligerent  and  aggres- 
sive policy  may  inflict  upon  our  beloved  country,  with- 
out being  responsible  in  any  degi'ee  for  the  disasters 
and  calamities  which  may  follow.  I  believe  I  have  placed 
upon  it  its  true  interpretation.  I  know  I  have  put  the 
patriotic  construction  on  it.  I  believe  the  action  of  the 
President  will  justify  that  construction.  I  will  never 
relinquish  that  belief  and  hope  until  he  shall  have  done 
such  acts  as  render  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  unity  of  the  States.  Sir,  this 
Union  cannot  be  preserved  by  war.  It  cannot  be  cemented 
by  blood.  It  can  only  be  preserved  by  peaceful  means. 
And  when  our  present  troubles  shall  have  been  settled, 
future  difficulties  can  only  be  prevented  by  constitutional 
amendments  which  will  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  by 
express  provision.  These  remedies  and  pieventatives 
have  been  clearly  marked  out  by  the  President  in  his 
inaugural.  All  I  ask  is  that  his  Administration  shall 
adhere  to  them  and  carry  them  out  in  good  faith.  Let 
this  be  done,  and  all  who  join  in  the  good  work  will 
deserve  and  they  will  receive  the  applause  and  approba- 
tion of  a  ji'iateful  country.  No  partisan  advantage  can 
be  taken,  no  political  capital  should  be  made,  out  of  a 
generous  act  of  noble  patriotism.  While  I  expect  to  op- 
pose the  Administration  upon  all  the  political  issues 
of  the  day,  I  trust  I  shall  never  hesitate  to  do  justice 
to  those  who,  by  their  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  show  that  they  love  their  country  more 
than  their  party." 


LINCOLN     LORE 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  Publications 

A  survey  of  our  collateral  material  reveals  that  the  Foundation 
has  forty-two  printed  publications  of  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douk'las' 
addresses,  speeches.  remarl<s  and  letters.  This  check  list  does  not 
contain  the  publications  issued  in  1S5S  and  1«60  relative  to  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  Another  file,  not  included  in  this  com- 
pilation,  mifiht  be   labeled   '"Publications   About   Doun'as." 

A    catalofTue   of  the  Foundation's    collection    follows: 

Speech/of/Hon.   Stephen   A.   Douglass,   of   Illinois, /on/ 
The    Annexation    of   Texas:/Delivered/In    The    House    of 
Representatives,  January  6,   1845    (Caption  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x  8%,  7  pp. 

Speech/of/Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois/on/The  War 
With  Mexico, /and/The  Boundary  of  The  Rio  Grande./ 
Delivered/In  The  Senate  of  The  United  States,  Tuesday, 
February  1,  1848/Washington:/Printed  At  The  Congres- 
sional Globe  Office/1848  (Cover  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  15  pp. 

Speech/of/Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /On  The /Territorial 
Question. /Delivered    In    Senate    of    The    United    States, 
March    13    and    14,    1850/ Washington:    Printed    By   John 
T.  Towers./1850.  (Cover  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  31  pp. 

Speech/of/Hon.   Stephen   A.   Douglas,/On  The/"Meas- 
ures  of   Adjustment, "/Delivered   In   The   City   Hall,   Oc- 
tober 23,  1850.   (Caption  Title). 
Pamphlet  5V2  xS^,  16  pp.,  Gideon  &  Co.,  printers. 

Address/Of  The/Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,/At  The/ 
Annual  Fair/ Of  The /New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,/Held  At  Rochester,  September,  1851. /Albany:  C. 
Van  Benthuysen,  printer,  407  Broadway./ 1851  (Title 
Page). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x9V»,  41  pp. 

Welcome  To  Kossuth. /Remarks/Of/Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,/ On  The/ Joint  Resolution  Welcoming  Governor 
Kossuth. /Delivered /In  The  Senate  Of  The  United  States, 
December  11,  1851. /Washington:  Printed  At  The  Con- 
gressional Globe  Office./ 1851  (Cover  Page). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x9,  7  pp. 

Remarks/Of/Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /Upon/The  Reso- 
lution Declaring  The  Compromise/Measures  To  Be  A 
Definitive  Adjust- /ment  Of  All  Questions  Grow-/ing  Out 
Of  Domestic/Slavery/Delivered  In  The  Senate  Of  The 
United  States,  December  23,  1851/Washington:/Printed 
By  Jno.  T.  Towers/ 1851  (Cover  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5V2  xSVa,   15  pp. 

Speeches /of/ Mr.    Douglas,    of   Illinois, /At   The/Demo- 
cratic Festival,   At  Jackson   Hall, /January   8,    1852. /And 
At/The   Congressional   Banquet  To  Kossuth,  January   7, 
1852/ (Caption  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%,  x  9,  8  pp. 

Speech/of/Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas, /of  Illinois, /Deliv- 
ered in  Richmond,  Virginia,  July  9,  1852.  (Caption  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x  81/2,  8  pp. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Sprintrfield  Scott  Club  Lincoln  replied  to 
Douglas'    Richmond    Speech.    August    14,    26.    1S52. 

Oration/Of  The/Hon.    Stephen    A.    Douglas, /On    The/ 
Inauguration    Of   The   Jackson    Statue, /At   The/City    of 
Washington, /January    8,    1853/Washington:/Printed    by 
Lemuel  Towers./1853    (Cover  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5Vi  xSV^,  16  pp. 

(Sp)eech/of/Mr.   Douglas,   of  Illinois, /on/The   Monroe 
Doctrine./Delivered  In  The  Senate  Of  The  United  States, 
February  14,  1853  (Caption  Title). 
Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  8  pp. 

River  And  Harbor  Improvements. /Letter/of/Senator 
Douglas/To/Governor  Matteson,  of  Illinois  (Caption 
Title). 

Pamphlet,  5%  x  9,  8  pp. 
January   2,   1854. 

The/Nebraska/Question/Comprising/Speeches  In  The 
United  States  Senate/By/Mr.  Douglas  (And  Seven 
Others) /Together  With/The  History  Of  The  Missouri 
Compromise /Daniel    Webster's    Memorial   In    Regard    to 


it  —  History  of /The  Annexation  of  Texas  —  The  Organi- 
zation of /Oregon  Territory  —  And   The   Compromises  of 
1850/Redfield/llO   and    112    Nassau    Street,    New    York/ 
1854  (Cover  Title). 
Book,  614  x9%,  119  pp. 

Patjes  3.T  to  36  contain  Mr.  Douglas'  Report  In  The  United  States 
Senate.  January  4,  1S54.  Paj;es  37  to  47  contain  Douglas'  Senate 
speech    of    January    30.    18,54. 

Speech/of/Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /In  The 
Senate,  January  30,  1854, /On  The/Nebraska  Territory./ 
Washington:  Printed  At  The  Sentinel  Office./ 1854  (Cover 
Title). 

Pamphlet,  5V2X8V2,  14  pp. 

Letter/of/Senator  Douglas,/In  Reply/To  The  Editor/ 
Of  The/State  Capitol  Reporter,/ Concord,  N.  H./  Wash- 
ington:/Printed  At  The  Sentinel  Office:/ 1854  (Cover 
Title). 

Pamphlet,  6x  9V2,  7  pp. 
February  16,  1854. 

Speech/of/Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,/In  The 
United  States  Senate/March  3,  1854/on/Nebraska  and 
Kansas/ Washington:  Printed  At  The  Sentinel  Office/ 
1854/ (Cover  Title). 

Pamphlet,  6x91/2,  30  pp. 

Letter/of/Senator  Douglas, /Vindicating/His  Character 
And  His  Position  On  The  Nebraska/Bill  Against  The  As- 
saults Contained  In/The  Proceedings  of/A  Public  Meet- 
ing/Composed of/Twenty-five  Clergymen  of  Chicago./ 
Washington:  Printed  At  The  Sentinel  Office/ 1854  (Cover 
Title). 

Pamphlet,  5%x8?4,  14  pp. 

Letter  of  Douglas  is  dated  April  6,  1854. 

Nebraska  And  Kansas/Speech/of/Senator  Douglas, /In 
The  Senate,  May  8,  1854/in  vindication  of  his  character 
and  of  his  position  on  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill.  (Cap- 
tion Title). 

Pamphlet,  51/2x81/2,  8  pp. 

Speech/of/Senator  Douglas, /At  the  Democratic  Cele- 
bration of  the  Anniversary  of/ American  Freedom,  in 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1854  ((Cap- 
tion Title). 

Pamphlet,  51/2  x  8 1/2,  7  pp. 

Speech/of/Senator  Douglas, /at/a  Public  Dinner/given 
him/by   his  personal   and    political   friends,   at   Chicago,/ 
November  9,  1854. /Washington: /Printed  at  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  Office./1855.  (Cover  Title). 
Pamphlet,  51/2x7%,   15  pp. 

Execution  of  United  States  Laws/Speeches/of/Hon. 
S.  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /Delivered/In  The  Senate  Of 
The  United  States,  February  23,  1855/on/The  Bill  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  to  protect 
Officers  and  Other/ Persons  Acting  Under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States   (Caption  Title). 

Pamphlet,  51/2  x  8V2,  8  pp. 

34th  Congress/lst  Session/Senate/Rep.  Com. /No.  34/ 
In  The  Senate  Of  The  United  States/ (.  .  .)/Mr.  Douglas 
Made  the  following/Report. /The  Committee  on  Territor- 
ies   ..    .    (Caption  Title). 

Pamphlet,  51/2  x8%,  61  pp. 
March  12,  1856. 

Speech/of/Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, /on  Kansas 
Territorial  Affairs. /Delivered  In  The  Senate  Of  The 
United  States,  March  20,  1856/Washington:/Printed  At 
The  Union  Office./1856  (Cover  Title). 

Pamphlet,  6x8%,  29  pp. 

34  Congress/lst  Session/Senate/Rep.  Com./No.  198/ 
In  The  Senate  Of  The  United  States./June  30,  1856  .  .  ./ 
Mr.  Douglas  made  the  following/Report. /To  accompany 
Bill  S.  356/The  Committee  on  Territories  .  .  .  (Caption 
Title). 

Pamphlet,  bVa  x  9,  10  pp. 

(To  Be  Continued  In  February  Issue) 
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HISTORY'S  SCRAPBOOK 

Macomb,   March    26 — In   the 
historical     scrapbook     on     the 
editoral    page, 
The    Tribune 
goes  back  into 
the    files     100 
years  for  items. 
Well,  The  Ful- 
t  o  n  Democrat 
in  Lewistown  is 
one  up  on  you. 
I  have  just  read 
in  a  March  is- 
sue   of    that 
newspaper 
what    the  edi- 
tor said  105  years  ago  about  the 
inaugural  address  of  Abraham 
Lincoln   in  March   1861: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  duly  in- 
augurated President  of  the 
United  States  on  Monday  last, 
and  we  give  the  particulars  of 
the  inauguration  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  matter  in  this 
issue.  God  knows  there  is 
nothing  in  the  address  to  de- 
serve the  praise  of  any  honest 
man. 

"It  is  a  reproach  to  the  Re- 
public, a  disgrace  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  gives  evidence 
that  its  author  possesses  neither 
statesmanship,  candor,  decision, 
or  independence." 

The  1861  editor  went  on  to 
mention  trials  of  Lewistown 
horse  thieves  and  the  school 
in  which  he  had  been  a  scholar 
20  years  before.  The  school  had 
an  enormous  fireplace,  seats 
made  of  slabs,  and  "lessons 
were  impressed  upon  our  mem- 
ory thru  the  suasion  of  the 
ferule  and  hickory." 

Times  have  changed  notions 
about  Abe  and  notions  about 
schools.  Abe's  courthouse  in 
Springfield  is  being  moved. 
Galesburg's  "underground  rail- 
way station"  used  during  the 
Civil  war  by  slaves  seeking 
freedom  is  about  to  go. 

I  hope  The  Tribune  continues 
to  print  its  historical  scrapbook. 
These  reprints  give  us  roots 
and  insights  into  the  past  that 
no  historian  can  communicate 
with  his  rehashes  and  his  re- 
writes. It  is  good  to  have  news- 
papers like  The  Tribune  and 
the  Lewistown  weekly  which 
have  roots  sunk  deep  into  Illi- 
nois and  American  history. 
Somehow  the  printed  current 
news  seems  to  have  more  depth 
when  you  can  turn  to  a  page 
in  the  paper  and  look  back  100 
or  105  years  ago. 

None  of  us  want  to  be  pris- 
oners of  the  past — nor  do  we 
want  to  lose   it. 

Reef  Waldrup 
"^^       .-  Westefn   Illinois   unlverslt/ 
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March  4,  1861 
(A  Newly  Discovered  Lincoln  Letter) 
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Editor's  Note:  In  order  to  feature  an  unpublished  letter  (Lincoln  to 
Buchanan.  March  4.  1861)  the  editor  has  incorporated  some  of  the 
information  under  "March  4.  1861"  in  Lincoln  Day  By  Day — .4 
Chronology  volume  3.  pages  24  and  25.  as  proper  background  material 
for  an    important   day   in    Lincoln's   life. 

Weather:  Morning  cloudy  and  ra-w.  Attendance:  30,000 
gathered  to  hear  inaugural  address.  Law  &  Order:  No 
disturbances  occurred  during  day.  Cabinet:  Lincoln  asked 
Seward  to  remain  in  his  Cabinet.  Press :  Henry  Watter- 
son,  newspaper  representative  at  Willard's,  was  personal- 
ly conducted  by  Lamon  to  Lincoln.  Interviews :  President- 
elect received  Judge  Davis, 

Edward  Bates,  Gideon  — --.^t.««,^ 

Welles,  and  others.  Ad- 
dress Revisions:  Gave  final 
touches  to  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. Transportation: 
Shortly  after  12  M.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  and  Lin- 
coln emerged  from  14th 
Street  door  of  (Willard's) 
hotel  and  joined  Sens. 
James  A.  Pearce  (Md.) 
and  Edward  D.  Baker 
(Oreg.)  of  Arrangements 
Committee  in  an  open  car- 
riage to  ride  in  the  proces- 
sion to  Capitol.  Security: 
Files     of     soldiers     lined  ^^^ 

streets;  riflemen  on  roof- 
tops watched  windows;  ar- 
tillery was  posted  near 
Capitol,  which  Lincoln  en- 
tered through  boarded  tun-  ^  A.^^^  ^  -  O 
nel.  Vice  President's  Oath  '  ^ 
of  Office:  Senate  is  called  ,  —  Z-^^tl  li/^.^f'^^^ 
to  order,  and  oath  of  oflFice  "  '"  j  J 
administered  to  Hannibal 
Hamlin  by  Vice  President 
Breckinridge.  Inaugura- 
tion of  President :  On  por- 
tico of  Capitol  about  1 
P.M.  Baker  introduced 
Lincoln.  Weather:  Bright 
and  clear.  Hat:  On  rising 
to  deliver  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress Lincoln  "could  hard- 
ly find  room  for  his  hat,  and  Senator  Douglas  reached 
forward,  took  it  with  a  smile  and  held  it  during  the 
delivery  of  the  Address."  (See  article  "He  Did  Hold  Lin- 
coln's Hat"  by  Allan  Nevins  in  Atnerican  Heritage,  Feb- 
ruary 1959,  pages  98  and  99).  Address:  The  half-hour 
address  ended  with  the  statement:  ".  .  .  In  your  hands, 
my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is 
the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war  .  .  .  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  afi'ection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  streching  (sic)  from  every  battlefield,  and 
patriot  grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature."  Oath  of  Office:  Chief 
Justice  Roger  B.  Taney  administered  oath  of  ofi'ice. 
Music:  Marine  band  played  "God  Save  Our  President." 


£ 
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Parade:  Procession  to  White  House  began.  Incoming  and 
Outgoing  Preside^rts :  Lincoln  and  Buchanan  exchanged 
farewells  at  Executive  Mansion.  Buchanan  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  Lincoln :  "If  you  are  as  happy,  my  dear  sir, 
on  entering  this  house  as  I  am  in  leaving  it  and  return- 
ing home,  you  are  the  happiest  man  in  this  country." 
American  Heritage,  August  1960,  page  106.  First  Official 
Act:  John  G.  Nioolay  appointed  as  private  secretary. 
Dinner:  About  17  persons  sat  down  with  President  to 
first   White   House   dinner.   Dinner  Interrupted:   Lincoln 

spoke  to  delegation  of 
nearly  1000  New  Yorkers. 
Reception :  Presidential 
Party  arrived  at  Inaugu- 
ral Ball  at  11  P.M.  At- 
tendants:  Sen.  Henry  B. 
Anthony  (R.  I.)  and  Vice 
President  Hamlin  attended 
the  President,  who  led 
Grand  March  arm  in  arm 
with  Mayor  Berret  (Wash- 
ington). President's  Wife: 
Douglas  escorted  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln and  danced  quadrille 
with  her.  After  the  ball 
was  over:  President  re- 
turned to  White  House  at 
1  A.M.  Mrs.  Lincoln  re- 
mained at  ball.  First  Prob- 
lem: "The  first  thing  that 
was  handed  to  me  after  I 
entered  the  room,  when  I 
came  from  the  inaugura- 
tion was  the  letter  from 
Maj.  Anderson  saying  that 
their  provisions  would  be 
exhausted  before  an  ex- 
pedition could  be  sent  to 
their  relief." 

The  Collected  Works  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  volume 
I    IV,  edited  by  Basler,  Pratt 
[    and  Dunlap,  Rutgers  Uni- 
j    versity  Press,  1953,  reveals 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
not   go  on    record    to    any 
great    extent    (with    the    exception    of    his    great    First 
Inaugural  Address)   with  pen  and  ink  on  March  4,  1861. 
The  entries  for  March  4,  1861  follow: 
First  Inaugural  Address    (2  versions) 
Appointment  of  John  C.   Nicolay  as  private  secretary 
Reply  to  a  New  York  delegation   (2  versions) 
Letter   to   William    H.    Seward   concerning   Cabinet 

appointment 
A  newly  discovered  letter  bearing  the  first  inaugural 
date  follows:  Executive  Mansion 

March   4,   1861 
My  dear  Sir: 

Will  you  not  join  us  in  attending  the  Inauguration 
Ball  this  evening?  If  you  will,  we  will  call  for  you  at 
the  proper  time.  your  Obt.  Servant 

A.  Lincoln 
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President  Buchanan. 

The  original  letter  now  on  display  in  the  Lincoln 
Library-museum  of  the  Foundation  came  in  a  frame  bear- 
ing an  interesting  history  of  the  document: 

"President  Buchanan  gave  this  note  to  the  father  of 

Mr.  Adam  B.  Magraw  of  County,  Maryland. 

He  gave  it  to  Cornelia  Day  McLanahan  who  married 

F.  Kingsbury  Curtis." 

F.  Kingsbury  Curtis  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  F.  K. 
Curtis  of  Bainbridge  Island,  Washington,  from  whom  the 
Director   of  the   Foundation   secured  the  original   letter. 

This  personal  note  has  a  particular  significance,  in 
that  it  was  written  by  an  incoming  President  of  the 
United  States  to  an  outgoing  President,  on  a  very  im- 
portant day  in  our  nation's  history.  Then,  too,  the  letter 
contains  another  intangible  element  —  a  proper  courtesy 
from  one  gentleman  to  another. 


Did  "Coughdrop  Joe"  Ratto  Hold  Booth's  Horse? 

Did  "Coughdrop  Joe"  Ratto  hold  John  Wilkes  Booth's 
horse  that  fateful  night  of  President  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion ?  Perhaps  he  believed  he  did,  because  the  more  he 
thought  about  it  the  better  he  could  remember  the  inci- 
dent. Historians,  however,  know  the  horse  holder  was 
one  "Peanuts"  John  Burroughs.  This  established  histori- 
cal fact,  ironically  enough,  has  no  bearing  on  the  Ratto 
case. 

The  rumor  connecting  "Coughdrop  Joe"  with  Booth 
was  the  bane  of  his  existence.  Joe  was  mentally  low  grade 
and  spoke  English  with  great  difficulty.  He  received  his 
nickname  during  his  youth  when  he  peddled  Lewis' 
Famous  Coughdrops  in  the  downtown  saloon  district  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  Joe  came  to  this 
country  in  a  sailing  vessel  before  the  Civil  War.  His 
given  name  was  Guiseppe.  During  a  part  of  his  boyhood 
he  lived  in  Philadelphia  but  is  said  to  have  come  to 
Washington  in  1861.  He  grew  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10th  and  E  Streets. 

Ratto  was  very  short,  not  over  five  feet  in  stature. 
Perhaps  his  ambling  gait  could  be  attributed  to  an  in- 
jury he  received  while  working  as  a  building  laborer  on 
the  reconstruction  of  the  old  Willard  Hotel.  He  wore  a 
mustache  of  the  handlebar  variety,  black  and  drooping. 
His  shapeless  black  derby  hat,  pulled  down  over  his  ears, 
was  never  changed  ^-  it  was  timeless.  His  "ultra-fashion- 
able" trousers  fell  in  folds  about  his  shuffling  shoes. 
(Joe  was  said  to  have  been  the  man  who  introduced 
Oxford  bags  to  Washington  some  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.) 

Joe  always  looked  exactly  the  same  as  he  shambled 
along  in  an  overcoat  which  hung  almost  to  his  shoe  tops. 
He  never  bathed,  and  if  he  ever  had  a  haircut  he  gave  it 
to  himself.  With  shoulders  hunched  and  head  lowered, 
preoccupied  and  oblivious  to  the  squealing  brakes  and 
squawking  horns  of  outraged  motorists,  Joe  ambled 
across  Washington  streets  serenely  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  took  his  life  in  his  hands  each  time  he 
stepped  in  front  of  moving  traffic.  Often  he  could  be 
seen  late  at  night  wending  his  lonely  way  along  F  Street, 
between  9th  and  14th.  "Coughdrop  Joe"  was  Washing- 
ton's oddest  character. 

Old  Joe  was  an  isolationist.  He  never  made  any  friends, 
nor  was  he  ever  cordial  to  anyone  he  chanced  to  en- 
counter. The  fact  that  he  lived  many  years  near  the  Ford 
Theatre  lent  credence  to  the  reports  associating  him  with 
Booth.  Even  up  to  the  date  of  Joe's  death  on  Monday, 
August  12,  1946,  at  the  age  of  92,  he  was  in  constant 
fear  of  being  accused  of  complicity  in  Booth's  plans. 
Frequently,  instead  of  denying  the  accusation  outright, 
he  would  blurt,  "They  can't  prove  it!" 

Ratto  was  constantly  taunted  by  street  characters, 
loafers,  newsboys  and  kids  who  would  yell  at  him,  "Didya 
hold  Booth's  horse?"  Joe  would  fly  into  a  rage;  he  would 
scream,  wave  his  arms,  spit,  jump  up  and  down,  and 
finally  chase  his  torinentors  for  blocks.  Often,  he  carried 
a  pool  cue  which  he  would  throw  like  a  javelin  at  the 
boys  as  he  pursued  them.  The  rumor  connecting  him  with 
Booth  originated,  it  is  said,  from  a  jest  by  a  policeman 
with  a  fondness  for  twitting  the  picturesque  old  Italian. 
The  joke  was  next  taken  up  by  the  newsboys  who  un- 
ceasingly poked  fun  at  him.  The  rumor  grew  and  spread 
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Photograph   h>i    courtesn    of   Don   Block 


Photograph  (circa  1935-36)  of  Guiseppe  "Coughdrop 
Joe"  Ratto.  The  young  man  holding  back  the  crowd  for 
the  photographer  was  a  copy-boy  in  the  Washington  Star 


newsroom. 


until   nearly  everybody  in  Washington  came  to  refer  to 
Old  Joe  as  "the  man  who  held   Booth's  horse." 

Then,  too,  there  was  a  lot  of  mystery  about  how 
shuffling  Joe  made  his  living.  Of  course,  it  was  evident 
that  he  made  the  rounds  of  the  downtown  trash  cans, 
boxes  and  gutters.  But  what  exactly  was  his  means  of 
livelihood?  Did  he  have  funds  supplied  by  those  enemies 
of  the  government  who  had  wished  to  see  Abraham  Lin- 
coln removed  from  the  Presidency?  A  reporter  from  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  solved  the  mystery.  Joe  sold 
old  newspapers  to  produce  and  fish  dealers.  Sometimes 
he  would  7iiake  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  day.  If  he  could 
collect  one  hundred  pounds  of  paper,  he  could  earn  a 
dollar.  He  once  saved  $300,  which  he  lost  in  the  famous 
Waggaman  realty  crash  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Before  Joe  took  up  the  paper  business  he  was  a  tin 
foil  collector;  but  when  the  cigarette  and  chewing  gum 
manufacturers  started  using  the  cheaper  paper  substi- 
tutes, he  was  out  of  business.  Joe  had  to  adjust  to  the 
times.  He  had  to  give  up  selling  coughdrops  in  the  down- 
town saloon  district  with  the  advent  of  prohibition  w'hich 
put  an  end  to  free  lunches  and  Lewis'  coughdrops.  The 
coughdrops  were  of  far  greater  value  socially  than  medi- 
cally. In  1926  Joe  gave  considerable  thought  to  going 
into  the  fruit  business  selling  apples,  oranges,  bananas 
and  grapes;  however,  this  ambition  he  was  never  to 
realize. 

People  of  Washington  who  came  to  recognize  Joe  when 
seen  on  his  nocturnal  jaunts,  wondered  where  and  how  he 
lived.  He  had  a  small  room  in  the  rear  of  an  upper  floor 
of  the  building  at  416  Tenth  Street.  His  room  was  over 
a  second-hand  furniture  store.  Ratto  would  never  allow 
anyone  to  visit  that  room.  Behind  a  closed  door  he  folded 
his  papers  and  sorted  out  his  other  "finds"  including 
partially  smoked  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Apparently  Joe 
liked  his  work  in  the  city's  trash  cans  as  there  was 
always  the  possibility  of  being  rewarded  with  the  un- 
expected —  as  well  as  a  cut  finger  on  a  broken  beer 
bottle,  or  a  skirmish  with  a  foraging  rat.  Joe  was  a  late 
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TDE  FIRST  INAUGintAL. 

The  facts  related  by  Mr.  Herndon  wltli  re- 
gard  to  Lincoln's   nomination   and  election 
are  only  sucli  as  are  familiar  to  the  country. 
Concerning  the  lnau«ural  address,  he  says 
that  late  in  January  Lincoln  locked  himself 
up    in    a   dingy   Duck  room  over  a  store  and 
tnere  prepared   tlie    meraoraDle   document, 
having  as   works  of  reterence  only  ttie  con- 
stitution. Clay's  preiit   speech  of  1850,  Web- 
ster's ,  reply    to   llayne.  and  Jackson's  proc- 
lamation   against    nullification.    He  had  no 
assistance  In  the  task,  and   asked  for  no  ad- 
vice.   It    had    never    been  his    habit  to  seek 
help  of  t>|(at  sort,     lie  often  asked   as  to  the 
use  of  a  vtord  or  the  turn  of  a  sentence,  Mr. 
Herndon  says,  but  that  was  all.     He  had  no 
library    aside    from    his    law  books,  and    he  i 
rarely  read  even  the  latter.     "I    may  truth-  | 
fuUvsay."  the  author  testifies,  "that  I  never  j 
knew  him  to  read  through  a  law  book  of  any 
kind.     J'ractlcally,  he  knew  nothing  of    the 
rules  of  evidence,  pleading,  or   practice,  as 
laid  down   In   the  loxt- books,  and  seemed  to 
care  nothing  about  them."      Heyon'l    a   lim- 
ited acquaintance  with   Shakspeare,  Byron 
and  Buriis,  he  had   no  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture, comparatively  speaking.     And  yet  he 
was    a    muster    of  srylo.  a  model  of  literary 
force  and  precision.     "The    truth    Is."  says 
Mr.    Herudon,   ''he  read    less    and    thought 
more  than  any  other  man  la  his  sphere." 
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Lincoln  Inaugurated  and 
Civil  War  Opens  in  1861 

By  Ray  Coffman 

AFTER  Abraham  Lincoln  became  piesident,  the  Civil  War, 
the  most  deadly  war  in  the  historj-  of  the  United  States 
broke  out.     Like  any  other  war,  it  might  have  been  pie- 
vented  if  people  had   made  better  use  of  reason   and   good  will. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  Negro  slavery  question. 
In   the   stales  souih   of  the   Ohio, 


Negroes  were  an  important  part 
of  the  common  hfe.  They  planted 
cotton,  rice  and  other  crops  for 
their  white  masters.  They  brought 
in  these  crops,  and  picked  seeds 
from  cotton  balls  with  the  help  of 
the  cotton  gin. 

Negroes  were  no  longer  brought 
to  the  United  States  from  Africa. 
That  trade  had  been  stopped  long 
before,  but  there  was  a  slave  triide 
inside  the  country. 

Negroes  were  shipped  from  state 
to  state.  They  were  brought  and 
sold  in  certain  cities,  often  at  auc- 
tion. In  return  for  their  labor, 
they  were  given  food,  clothes  and 
shelter.  They  did  not  live  very 
well,  but  at  least  they  knew  that 
they  would  not  starve. 

Some  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  a  book 
called  ''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was 
published.  It  was  written  by  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe.  whose  ideas 
came  mainly  from  stories  she  had 
heard  about  masters  being  cruel  to 
slaves. 

Half  a  nruUion  copies"  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  were  sold,  and   peo- 
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pie  in  the  North  gained  the  idea 
that  most  slaves  were  suffering. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  most 
southern  masters  were  fairly  kind 
to  their  slaves.  Some  were  cruel, 
indeed,  but  it  seems  that  the  ma- 
jority did  not  treat  the  black  folk 
harshly. 

Lincoln  did  not  want  to  force 
the  South  to  free  its  Negro  slaves. 
He  wanted  to  keep  slavery  from 
spreading  to  new  states,  but  he  did 
not  hope  to  stop  the  system  all 
at  once.  Back  in  his  mind  was  the 
thought  that  southern  maste-s 
might  be  paid  to  let  their  sla\f.s 
go  free.  This,  he  believed,  would 
take  many  years. 

Lincoln,  however,  was  known 
as  a  man  who  was  against  slavery. 
When  he  was  elected  president 
the  people  of  the  South  were  filled 
with  alarm.  They  thought  th  it 
he  might  try  to  bring  freedoni  for 
the  slaves  by  force. 

There  was  another  cause  for 
alarm,  the  fear  that  high  tariff 
laws  might  be  made.  Cotton  was 
the  great  thing  which  southerners 
had  to  sell.  Much  of  it  they 
shipped  to  England  where  it  w,is 
woven  into  cloth.  They  wanted  to 
buy  goods  at  low  prices,  and  were 
against  a  high  tariff. 

The  fear  of 'slave  fieedom  atii 
of  a  high  tariff  led  southern  states 
to  try  to  withdraw  from  the  Union, 
The  first  state  to  act  was  South 
Carolina. 

"We  are  out  of  the  Union  now," 
said  the  lawmakers  of  that  state 
on  Dec.  20,  1860,  Several  other 
southern  states  soon  declared  th.3 
same   thing. 

Did  a  state  has'e  the  right  to 
leave .  the  Union?  That  was  the 
question  which  people' in  the  Norlh 
asked  each  other  Horace  Gree- 
ley, editor  of  "The  New  York  Tri- 
bune," said  that  any,  state  had  a 
right  to  leave.  Lincoln  did  noi 
agree  with  Greeley.  He  declared 
that   the   Union   must   be  kept   as  it 

Wis. 

The  state.':  which  left  the  Uriii)o 
started  a  republic  of  their  owii, 
and  chose  Jefferson  Davis  as  presi- 
dent. 

In  the  ne'.v  "republic"  A^ere  a 
number  of  forts  which  contained 
United  States  soldiers  Chief  of 
these    was   Fort   Sumter.     Its    guns 


Scene    in    a     Georgia    city    visi'icd    by     President    Jetfcrson 

Davis    (inset)     of    the    Southern    Confederacy    shortly    after 

the  Civil  War  broke  out 


pointed  out  over  the  haroor  of 
Charleston,  the  largest  city  m 
South    Carolina. 

Jefferson  Davis  asked  President 
Lincoln  to  take  the  Union  soldiers 
away  from  that  fort,  but  the  re- 
quest was  refused.  Southern  sol- 
diers were  then  .sent  to  surround 
the  fort,  which  was  commanded  by 
IVIaj.  Anderson.  The  first  plan  was 
to  starve  the  men  in  the  fort  un'il 
it   was  surrendered. 

Lincoln  ordered  warships  to  Ho 
to  Fort  Sumter  with  food.  When 
Davis  learned  of  this,  he  sent  Ge,i. 
BeauregaVd  to  demand  .'^urrer.d^^r 
at  once.  The  demand  was  made  on 
April    1,    1801. 

M.-'j,  Anderson  would  not  givi^ 
up  the  fort,  but  said  that  he  mi'^ht 
be  starved  out  before  long.  The 
southern  leaders  would  not  wai'. ; 
they  feared  that  the  warships  werr.' 
about  to  arri\'e  with  food  for  tho 
soldiers  in  the  fort,  and  an  urder 
was  given  to  open   fire. 

In  the  hands  of  the  southcrnei.^ 
were  Fort  Johnson  and  Fort  Moul- 
li  le.  They  were  rather  small  but 
their  guns  could  be  trained  on 
Fort  Si,initer  Cannon  were  aL-o 
placed  on  certain  islands  in  the 
harbor  to  drive  away  the  "Yan- 
kees," a.^  the  northern  troops 
were  called. 


Ju,>-1  before  dawn  on  April  12 
a  cannon  ball,  fired  from  Fort 
Johnson,  burst  over  Fort  Sumter. 
Other  cannon  were  soon  firing 
in  the  same  direction.  People  in 
Charleston  climbed  on  housetops 
arid  swarmed  down  to  the  piers  to 
see    what    was    going    on. 

For  three  hours,  Maj.  Anderson 
did  not  let  his  men  fire  in  reply. 
Then,  after  a  breakfast  of  pork 
and  half-spoiled  rice,  ihe  Union 
.-oldiers  began  to  work  their  guns. 
All  througli  the  day.  firing  was 
kept  up  on  botii  sides.  At  night, 
there  was' a  lull,  but  next  day  ih; 
canr,on  roared  in  full  strength.  H  t 
shot  set  Fort  Sumter  on  fire  in 
several  places,  but  the  blazes  vvere 
)jut    out. 

On  April  14  IMaj,  Anderson  sur- 
rendeiC.J,  He  marched  out  of  th-; 
fort  with  his  soldiers.  The  souih- 
crners  shouted  in  triumph,  but  the>' 
did  not  know  what  was  ahead  of 
them.  Only  four  Union  soldiers 
had  been  wounded,  and  none  killed, 
but  the  capture  of  the  fort  meant 
the  opening  of  the  American  Civil 
War, 

IikIp  U:i.V  "ill  tell  vou  inorp 
iletails  of  this  War  Hi'tiveeii  Ihe 
Slate*,  in  iicvt  suiidaj's  issue  of 
the  .^ll-I'eature  Section. 


